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Fine Stationery 
All Gone 


Except about one hun- 
dred boxes of sizes most 
suitable for ladies’ use. 
The first to come were the first served 
and the men’s sizes of paper were the 
first to go. White paper only now 
remains, though there are various styles 
of envelope flaps, square, round and 
pointed. Standard 5-quire boxes with 
100 envelopes. All paper is first qual- 
ity in double boxes, but we cannot 
bother to move it to our new building. 
The balance of this fine stationery is to 
go at a flat price of $3.00 a box or, say, 
$5.00 for two boxes. A real bargain 
for personal use, and fine to put aside 
for a Christmas present. How many 
boxes? 
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Get It to the Press! 
Capt. Elbridge Colby, /nfantry 





VERY large propor- 
tion of the printed 
matter which relates 
to the Army appears 
in the service jour- 
nals, where it is read 
by military men. The 
material carried in 
the columns of the 
newspapers and peri- 
odicals is of entirely 
too slight a volume to advertise the 
activities to the Army to the country, 
and entirely of too speciai a charac- 
ter. The typical lack of information 
as to what the Army is actually do- 
ing today, and how hard the Army is 
working, meets us every time we join 
hands and pass words of greeting 
with the 


among 











friends we have retained 
the civilians. It has at no 
time been so strikingly exemplified 
than in the recent pronouncement at- 
tributed to Mr. Ford when, suggest- 
ing the use of soldiers to enforce pro- 
hibition, he is supposed to have added 
that the Army is merely idling away 
its time at useless drills, and en- 
deavoring to maintain social relations 
at isolated posts. 

You know, and I know that the 
Army is doing more than this. How, 
then, to tell the public about it? 


If we tell of training schedules and 
drill progress, we are not telling any 


thing of sufficiently striking charac 
ter to be imperatively de 
manding the O. K. of the city editor 
We 


details 


‘*news’’ 


or the managing editor. 
speak of the 
seem somehow or 


must 
that 
other always to 
avoid the blue pencil. We must set 
forth novel and striking data that at 
tracts the attention of the ordinary 
human. 


personal 


Furthermore, we must do 
this ourselves. 

illustrate. Ex-Lieutenant 
W. (we will say) enlisted as a private 
after his separaticn from the commis- 
sioned ranks. 
poral’s warrant and grade. 
does he come from? 


Let -ne 


He now attains a cor- 
Where 
It happens that 
he comes from a town in Texas. So, 
one live officer in charge of publicity 
sends an effect to the 


noncommis 


item to 
of the 
sioned officer’s home town. 
get into print? 
doing it shows something of the cali 
ber of the present Army. 


this 
newspapers new 
Does it 


Of course, and by so 


It may not 
have been a new warrant. It 
have been merely a change of station 


may 


and a new and agreeable detail, send 
ing a good soldier as a student to one 
of the service schools for enlisted 
specialists, or perhaps to Fort Niagara 
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or Camp Perry to participate in the 
National Matches. 
as this is an opportunity to get the 
Army into the papers in the right 


Every such order 


way, an opportunity to explain some- 
thing about the Army in order to ex- 
the 
still 
It informs an editor. And 
that 
exercise a potent influence over the 


plain the detail. Even if item 


never gets into print, it does 
some good. 
we must never forget editors 
information and viewpoints of their 
With the 


the Army, our power is increased- 


subscribers. press behind 
in peace as well as in war. 
The Pana- 


running along 


Let me illustrate again. 


ma Canal has been 
blithely for several years doing a good 
commercial business. The Army has 
been shooting with the old Springfield 
on target ranges and shattering in- 
numerable bulls’ eyes and silhouette 
The of late 


breaks into print monthly, if not fort- 


figures. Panama Canal 
nightly, with some new record estab- 
lished for tolls collected, ships trans- 
mitted, or something of the sort. Com- 
panies and battalions and regiments 
have of late been smashing marks- 
manship records one after the other. 
The 
sent far and wide by the Associated 
Press. 


achievements of the Canal are 


The shooting attainments of 
the doughboy outfits have appeared 
almost solely in journals. 
There is no reason why our record 
breaking should not get publicity too, 
and all the better publicity if only the 
man who gives the news out takes 
care to add the home address of each 
member of a winning team, the home 
address of the high score men in a 
record breaking company, or the home 
address of the officers who trained the 


service 


to the Pres s ! 


unit to such a state of efficie: 
the Army ordnance at hand. 
The third necessity is that this dat, 


must be disseminated by the Army jj; 
self. Not only by the War Depart 
ment, and by Corps Areas, but }y 


local officers on the spot. A central 


ized bureau could never hope 
handle such a situation adequately 
Its releases on such subjects would }y 
suspected of being propaganda. T» 
look up in a central bureau the nam 
and address and pertinent persona! 
histories—and to have these up to 
date—would entail an overhead that 
would be absolutely prohibitive. it 
must be done locally. It must be don» 
at every camp and post where troops 
For the benefit of th 
Army as a whole, the additional work 


would be justified. 


are stationed. 


It would also b 
justified for its benefit to the mora! 
of the local unit, for pride in his pro 
fessional attainments, pride that they 
are recognized by his comrades in 
arms, and pride that they are known 
to civilians as well, as proper charac 
teristics of a true military man. 
One further method of bringing the 
Army achievements and labors before 
the people of the country must not be 
forgotten. There are new quirks in 
personnel administration which are 
known principally in ‘‘military chan- 
nels.’” There are new methods in 
teaching physical training developed 
and used in the Army of which ci- 
vilians know little or nothing. There 
are details of mess management, o! 
post exchange merchandising, of 
maintaining morale, of which the citi- 
zens of the country are now ignorant. 


These things can be embodied in brie! 
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for business trade journals, a civilian nature well. The other 

al publications, and other jour- branches of the service also do many 

They will serve to inform the things that civiliens are trying to do, 

if properly done after a and can make the most of their 

‘omparative study and research chances to break into print and ad- 

ivilian parallels—that the Army vantageously advertise the Army if 

is on the job. The Engineers enjoy only each qualified officer will ‘‘take 

an estimable repute among the civilian pen in hand’’ and set about his part 
engineers for doing certain things of of the job. 














“Home, Sweet Home” 


Amidst the Cactus, the Rattler and the Chapparal. The 24th Infantry in Mexico, with 
the Punitive Expedition 








Ask the Private—He Knows! 


Capt. H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 





SNOTHER Army crisis! 
| Press reports from 


Washington state 
that due to the ob- 
stacles placed in the 
way of recruiting ac- 
tivities by recent 
Congressional legis- 

lation requiring the 

eonsent of the par- 

ents of all applicants 
under the age of twenty-one years, 
the strength of the Army in the com- 
ing year may fall below 100,000. More 
pessimistic newspapermen place the 
figure which will be reached by next 
summer as between 75,000 and 85,000. 

That the Regular Army with 75,000, 
or even 90,000, enlisted men would be 
rendered almost impotent in its ef- 
forts to carry on the training of the 
R. O. T. C., Organized Reserves, and 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps on 
even their present meager scale and 
that the summer instruction of the 
National Guard would be incaleulably 
handicapped is obvious to any officer 
who has struggled through the 1923 
summer camps. 

There is no disguising the fact that 
should the enlisted personnel fall to 
any such figure as 85,000 a blow even 
more serious than that of the redue- 
tion in the number of officers a year 
ago would be dealt the National De- 
fense Act. The whole fabric of the 
military policy of the nation would 
be jeopardized ! 

Until the restrictive 
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legislation 


enacted with the last Appropriatio, 
Bill is repealed the maintenance » 
the Regular Army at 115,000 will | 
a task for supermen. 

The Universal Press states: ‘‘ Wer 
there no enlistments whatsoever, th, 
strength would be reduced from 113. 
000 to 38,000 by June 30th next.” 
Figures from the Army Recruiting 
News show an average of about on 
thousand recruits a week at this time 
throughout the country. Should this 
rate be maintained until June of 1924 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men at t! 
most, the great majority untrained 
would be added to the 38,000 whose 
terms of enlistment will not have ex 
pired. A standing Army of from 7), 
000 to 80,000 would be the result, ex 
elusive of reenlistments. 

And the oft heard ‘‘Reenlist! Not 
me!’’ prompts this paper. 
listment of a large proportion of the 
present soldiers, it would appear at 
this time, is the one hope of the 
Regular Army if it is not to revert to 
a status which would make even the 
pre-war days of an_ authorized 
strength of 75,000 trained men envi- 
able. 

The reenlisted soldier is an invalu- 
able asset. His reenlistment costs the 
government but little. He is an ex- 
perienced military man and thus many 
hours of preliminary training are 
saved. And above all, the fact that 
he has again raised his right hand 
shows that he is a satisfied and con- 
tented soldier. 


The reen 
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Pp t reenlistment figures are 
anv y but a source of gratification. 
Hers nd there are organizations 
wh an boast of the reenlistment of 
fftv per cent of their discharged men. 
Few indeed are such units, to judge 


from figures given in various service 
publications. And still fewer are 
those outfits which report a more 
favorable percentage. 

The greater number run from 
thirty-three per cent to an absolute 
zero—almost every discharged sol- 
dier a dead loss to the Army with 
very few arriving to fill up the de- 
pleted squads. 

Such a situation, truly awful in its 
possibilities as they bear on the fu- 


ture of the military system of the 
country, demands the most conscien- 
tious study and Herculean efforts. 
That the War Department is well 
aware of this is evidenced by the fact 
that in recent months numerous com 
munications have been forwarded to 
regimental and post commanders re 
questing information as to the rea 
sons given by the soldiers for sever 
ing their connection with the Army 
upon discharge. 

With due respect to those command 
ing officers who have endeavored to 
enlighten Washington authorities on 
this particular, it is believed that 
there is in the Army but one man who 
ean clearly and fully explain the 














The First American Flag Raised in the Philippine Islands, August 13, 1898, at 
Fort Malate 
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situation. He is the private himself! 
No one by any stretch of imagination 
or understanding can tell more pre- 
cisely why the Army no longer holds 
his interest; why in many cases he is 
willing to throw away from three to 
twelve years of time toward retire- 
ment to plunge into the competition 
of civil life. 

The following proposition is pre- 
sented for consideration, with the full 
realization that it is by no means fool- 
proof. Immediately upon the close of 
the strenuous summer training period, 
sooner if possible, there be sent from 
the various Corps Area headquarters, 
or better still ftom Washington, a 
small group of officers who will visit 
from three to four scattered posts in 
each of the Corps Areas. The sole 
qualification demanded of these offi- 
cers should be that their records for 
years past have shown them to be men 
who have been most successful in 
their dealings with the soldier. 

There are any number of majors 
and colonels who could fill the bill as 
officers who, throughout their years 
of service, have tirelessly and con- 
sistently fought for the welfare of 
their soldiers, officers who as company, 
battalion, and regimental commanders 
have had the complete confidence and 
devotion of their men. 

These inspectors, or Whatever one 
might term them, would naturally 
confer with the commanding officers 
of the posts to which they are sent. 
But their primary duty would be to 
get down to the company, battery, or 
troop, pick at random from three to 
eight men of the ufit and confer with 
them frankly and unreservedly as to 


their dissatisfaction with t! 
as it is today. 

There will be exaggerations ang 
petty grievances voiced—plenty 
them. But the great majority of th, 
men consulted will unburden they 
selves candidly and honestly. A com 
posite report from twenty or thirt 
posts throughout the country would 
be a decisive and clear answer to 4]! 
the War Department’s questions as 
to why the soldier does not ‘‘re-up.’ 

It is realized that any such proposa 
will be greeted by exclamations oj 
‘“‘Bolshevism,’’ ‘‘interference by su 
periors in internal company affairs 
‘‘subversive to discipline’’ 
like. 

For that reason it might be deeme 


and th 


better to have any such inquiry mad 
by a group of investigators, a poor!) 
chosen word in this connection, com 
posed of Army chaplains, warrant 
officers, or even noncommissioned offi 
cers of long service and integrity. 

Even better still might be a staff 
of reeruiting sergeants. They pos 
sibly better than any others might b 
able to ascertain why the men the) 
brought into the Army are leaving 
the service. 

Be the unattractive features of this 
proposal what they may, there are 
hundreds of unit commanders in the 
service who, face to face with a repe 
tition of the days of companies of two 
squads which. were so common three 
years ‘ago,’ will eagerly grasp at any 
straw which in sOémé way might serve 
to solvea question ‘to ‘them a ver) 
pressing and discouraging one. Cer 
tainly, this is no time for an overin 
dulgence in any ‘‘Pollyanna’”’ attitude 
of cheerfulness or resignation 





offi- 


staff 


pos 
t bh 
they 


ving 


this 


are 
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h an inquiry would not be en- 
novel to the Army. It has been 
-actice in several corps areas, at 
lose of each Citizens’ Training 
p, to have each candidate fill out 
a questionnaire covering the varied 
phases of his life and training while 
under military supervision. As a con- 
sequence of the study of these papers, 
it was found possible in the years fol- 
lowing to revise and improve certain 
courses which, from the answers of 
the candidates themselves, were found 
to have been less successfully con- 
ducted than others. 

In other instances the parents of 
the students were requested to give 
their opinions as to the changes they 
noted in the physical and mental 
make-up of their sons upon their re- 
turn to their homes. 

The fact that James Brown frankly 
stated that ‘‘I didn’t think much of 
the show about the battalion in attack 


9? 


‘eause they didn’t use no cavalry’ 


or that Mrs. R. Henderson Livingston 
felt that ‘‘the arrangements for meals 
were not quite satisfactory so far as 
my son, Archibald, was concerned in 
asmuch as he did not have fresh milk 
at every meal’’ resulted in no great 
lowering in discipline the following 
year, so far as could be noted, nor 
was there any tendency among the 
candidates to run wild as a conse- 
quence of taking the candidates and 
their parents into the confidence of 
the service. 

Likewise at the close of the Infan- 
try School each officer is required to 
fill out a very complete questionnaire 
form, and it has been the custom at 
some of the summer camps for officers 
of the Organized Reserves to close the 


session with an open discussion as to 
the methods which might be employed 


to better the camps in future years. 
It might be stated with some jus- 

tice that the Infantry School, the Or 

ganized Reserve camps and the Citi- 


A Company of the 20th Infantry in Reserve at Pasig, P. I, March 14, 1899 
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zens’ Military Training Camps are 
comparatively new institutions to the 
Army; that unlike the Regular Army 
they are in their infancy ; that, where- 
as an inquiry on such lines might be 
the 
mentioned, it would not of necessity 


deemed expedient in instances 
prove as needful or beneficial in the 
case of the permanent establishment 
as such with over a hundred years of 
service to its credit. 

But the Regular Army of today is 
new. The old soldier who retired two 
or three years prior to the World War 
would be almost lost for some time if 
called back suddenly into the ranks. 
The whole organization of the Regu- 
lar Army has undergone a complete 
transformation since 1914, its duties 
have increased a hundred-fold, and 
the age and military experience of its 
soldiers differs greatly from that of 
the ‘‘old’’ Army. 
organization of the permanent forces 


The successful re- 


under legislative handicaps such as 
are constantly to be encountered is a 
problem not greatly differing from 
that of establishing the citizens’ camps 
on a firm foundation. 

As the civilian training camp volun- 
teers come from every walk of life, 
so do the present day privates. Ex- 
cept for a barely distinguishable dif- 
ference in the age of the men, a con- 
tingent of C. M. T. C.’ers reporting 
in civilian clothes the first day of a 
training camp differs but little from 
a group of Regular Army recruits 
who are reporting to their regiments 
in the same camp the same morning. 


If, for the purpose of bette: 
training they receive, we consu! 
youths of the C. M. T. C’s, the 
of the Reserve Corps and the grady 
ates of the Infantry School, can yw, 
not with equally beneficial results als 
consult the regular soldier in an ef 
fort to discover the reasons for his 
dissatisfaction with the service, and 
the attempt { 
eliminate them in so far as possible! 

The Regular Army can function 
without the various types of civiliay 
training but the summer 
camps are dependent for their ver 
existence upon the Regular Army 
But the Regular Army itself cannot 
hope to function unless its ranks are 
filled up to at least the present au 
thorized strength with contented so! 
diers. 


causes discovered 


camps, 


An officer leaves his old regiment 
not without some feeling of remorse 
and regret. To the private, too, the 
old ‘‘outfit’’ is home. A little con 
scientious study of his problems and 
troubles will lighten the load on many 
a weary soldier’s back. A knowledge 
that he too is receiving the same 
amount of solicitude as are the other 
wearers of the olive drab can cer- 
tainly have no ill effect on his morale 
and may serve to arouse in him a 
second thought when he considers 
leaving his regiment for civil life. 

It may be too much guard duty, too 
much fatigue, too much difficulty in 
securing furloughs. But we are 
‘*stealing his stuff.’’ 

Ask the private—he knows! 





Duty With Organized Reserves 


“HIS duty is so new 
that perhaps a few 
personal experiences 
of an officer engaged 

'in the work may be 

of interest to the 
readers of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. 

Never before have 
officers of the Regu- 
lar Army had the op- 

portunity to prove their value to the 

community, that is now offered by duty 
with the Organized Reserves. To at- 
tain a full measure of success they 
must not only ‘‘sell’’ the organized 
reserve idea and conduct the ordinary 
routine work of the office of a reserve 
unit, but they must prove themselves 
to be valuable assets of that community 

for ‘‘By their fruit ye shall know 
them,’’ and their cause. 

On arrival at a station where you 
are detailed for duty with a reserve 
regiment, you must become acquainted 
with all the reserve officers of the com- 
munity and the district. Acquaintance 
with National Guard Officers should 
also be made where possible. You must 
know them, their business, their per- 
sonal interests. This will require much 
travel and, since the mileage appropri- 
ation does not permit sufficient mile- 
age, much of this travel must at pres- 
ent be done at the officer’s personal ex- 
pense. I have traveled over four thous- 


and miles on reserve work during the 

past four months, less than half the 

expense having been met by mileage. 
It is not enough for you to establish 


personal econtaet with officers. You 


must also become acquainted with lead- 
ing business and professional men of 
each community. You must know their 
leaders and become familiar with their 
views on public questions, especially 
on national defense. You must make 
them your personal friends if possible. 

Unless one has a wonderful memory, 
It should 
be arranged by towns and should con 


an address book is essential. 


tain a few brief notes concerning each 
person, his description, business inter- 
ests, views on public questions, and 
rank and organization if an officer. 

You should be a member of at least 
one luncheon club, take an active in- 
terest in its affairs and attend regu- 
larly when in town. Avoiding partisan 
discussions, be active in all matters of 
general public welfare. The luncheon 
club of which I am fortunate enough 
to be a member, now has a committee 
on military affairs. Its members can 
be counted upon to be on the right side 
of matters concerning the national de- 
fense. 

Become a member of a country club 
—an active one. Enter into the social 
life of the community. You can thus 
make many opportunities to discuss 
national preparedness with prominent 
men who would not have the time to 
talk with you during business hours, 
but who will be only too glad to ente~ 
into such a discussion when draggel 
out by their wives to some social func- 
tion. Use these social affairs yourself. 
Do not permit yourself to be used by 
them. 

Take an active part in the boy scout 


movement. The scout is taught to be 
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a good citizen. A good citizen must American Legion post. Do not ; 
think seriously of his duty to help de- to dictate in any way, but attend regy 
fend his country. You must, by asso- larly and always be ready and willing 
ciation with the scout, lead him to to do your part of the work. This 
know and respect the Army officer and ganization takes an active interest j 
what he stands for. He will base his public affairs. It can be counted upo 
ideas on preparedness and the Army to back strongly any movement for th 
quite largely on his opinion of your general public good. Strictly avoid 
own personal worth. I have personally ing partisan discussions, you will find 


itt mpt 


become a member of the executive com- many opportunities of proving you 


mittee of the county where stationed value to the community. Recently m 


and have attended one state conven- city desired to build a swimming po 
tion. At this convention the question and playground for the ‘‘kiddies.’ 
was raised as to whether a county The Legion agreed to help raise th 
scout executive might become a reserve money. Several refused the chairman 
officer. I had the satisfaction of seeing ship of the committee. It finally fell 
this question resolved in favor of pre- to me. We organized and raised sey 
paredness; and since have forwarded eral hundred dollars. The swimming 
the applications of several county pool is now being built. Organized 
executives for reserve commission. reserve stock in that town is now sel! 
Be an active member of your local ing above par. 








Occupation of Malolos, the Insurgent Headquarters, March 31, 1899. General Wheaton 
and Part of His Staff at the Outskirts of the Town 
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©. haek of a local civilian rifle club. 


Be e an active member, but not an 
offic. r of the elub. It will be a great 
feeder for the reserve. Our local rifle 


Jub had fallen into the diseard. We 
now have a most successful organiza- 
tion with a large and growing member- 


Get acquainted with members of the 
Press. Write a column of news notes 
weekly. Furnish them to one paper in 
each of the important towns in your 
district. You will find it necessary to 
select only one paper in each town, as 
a rule, since editors will not duplicate. 
Be careful to select papers of all 
political persuasions. Such notes must 
contain items of personal interest hung 
around personalities; names and ad- 
dresses of reserve officers, noting any 
change in status. This is always news. 
Having gained the friendship of the 
editor by furnishing him real news he 
will repay you by slipping in many a 
paragraph of real propaganda. But 
what is known as ‘‘ Boiler plate stuff’’ 
won't go. You must deliver real news; 
and matter of real interest hung around 
something to give it local color. 

I now furnish such a column to the 
papers of some ten cities. Many of the 
papers publish the notes word for word 
as submitted. The leading papers of 
the state have come out in editorials 
favoring preparedness. 

Through your participation in the 
affairs of your community, and your 
acquaintance with its leading citizens, 
will come many opportunities of ad- 
vaneing the cause of preparedness. The 
War Department Policy, as expressed 
in the National Defense Act, and ex- 
pressions emanating from the Chief of 
Staff, must be at your fingers’ ends. 
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You must be able to make an after din- 
ner talk on this subject, sufficiently il 
lustrated by anecdotes to be interesting 
as well as instructive. Seek opportuni- 
ties to explain this Act and what has 
so far been accomplished. Civie bodies, 
luncheon clubs, high schools, institu- 
tions of higher learning, all offer 
forums to be sought. 

I have averaged two talks a week 
during the last six months. They have 
been well received and have resulted 
in many applications for membership 
in the organized reserve. Business men 
readily appreciate the importance of 
organization before being called upon 
to operate. Many of the glaring in- 
justices which occurred during the war, 
and which brought much criticism 
down upon the heads of the Regular 
Army, are directly traceable to lack of 
time properly to organize. Anecdotes 
along this line can be made both hu- 
morous and instructive. Sketch some 
of the grave world problems now un- 
solved and which may cause war. Tell 





what is ow being done in the reserve 
and what it means toward prepared- 
ness. 

In speaking before high schools, es- 
pecially, preach the gospel of physical 
exercise and the necessity of a healthy 
body. Show the vital necessity of cor- 
rect habits on the battlefield; the value 
of these same habits in everyday life; 
the methods used in the Army to teach 
these habits. 

Now a word or two with respect to 
office administration. 

Familiarize yourself with the geo- 
graphy of your district. Have maps in 
the office showing location of centers of 
population with headquarters of re- 
serve and national guard units. 
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Keep a card index of officers and made the assignment, publish the corp. 

enlisted men of your regiment. Enter sponding regimental order mailing , 

name and address at top of a three-by- copy to each officer and each head 

five-inch index card. Add rank, quarters concerned. 

changes in status and other pertinent Furnish the commander of each yp; 

information. with a roster of the officers pertaining 
Make a chart showing the organiza- to his unit. Furnish corrected rostey 

tion of the regiment, having a space at least once a year. 

for each officer of the regimental or- Urge officers to take the Army corre. 

ganization and showing the location of spondence course suitable for 













then 
the headquarters of each unit. When grade. Be careful not to overload 
an officer has been assigned, type his serve officers with a mass of corre. 
name and rank on a slip of cardboard spondence. Remember they must als» 
and pin same on the regimental chart make their living and that the resery; 
over the space he oceupies in the or- work they do is voluntary. The lun 
ganization. of promotion will be a strong aid j) 

When an officer is assigned to the efforts to recruit students for corr 
regiment this chart will be invaluable spondence courses. Give close atten 
in making the study on which to base tion to solutions submitted by student 
his correct assignment. Do not make officers. Acknowledge each solutio 
this assignment without first consulting with a personal letter in addition | 
the proper reserve officer. This wil! criticisms of the work submitted. A) 
take time and labor, but is essential if added bond of understanding may thus 
interest is to be maintained. 














be established. 
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Fifth Division Elects Ely 


Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, Com- 
mandant of the Army War College, 
Washington, has been elected presi- 
dent of the permanent organization of 
Fifth Division members of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, which is 
holding its second annual reunion 
here. General Ely was in charge of 
the division during its foreign service. 


Having 
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Turn of the Tide 


Mgj. Louis Grandgent, /nfantry, O. R. C. 


HE Turn of the Tide’’ 
is the title given by 
Lieut. Col. Jennings 
C. Wise to his history 
of the Second Battle 
of the Marne and the 
Allied counter-offen- 
sive. 











The broad aspects 
of these operations 
have been covered in 

various publications, including several 
articles in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. In 
the number for September, 1921, a 
German officer tells of his attempt to 
cross the Marne in the very sector | 
am going to deseribe. On the Ameri- 
can side, little has been published in 
the way of detailed narrative of small 
units. 

The present article is presented, not 
because the writer had any unusual 
experience, but as one account out of 
many that would doubtless be of inter- 
est to the service, if they were written 
up. 

My status at the time of the action 
was Captain of Infantry. On the eve- 
ning of July 14, 1918, I went to Paris, 
with a few other officers, on the way to 
the front, under orders assigning us 
temporarily to the Third Division. We 
were all strangers to this division. Its 
location in the line was secret, and our 
orders only directed us as far as Paris. 
At this point, the R. T. O. at Gare de 
|’Est told us to proceed to the vicinity 
of Chateau Thierry. The next train, 
he said, would leave early next morn- 


ing, going as far as La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre. Trains could not operate be- 
yond this point. 

The 14th of July was the French 
national holiday. The enemy was with- 
in striking distance of the capital, and 
everyone expected the crucial attack to 
begin on that day. 


Nevertheless a 
splendid military festival was cele- 
brated, with reviews of Allied troops. 


Some time after midnight, when the 
air was still, the sound of heavy firing 
could be heard, and officers arriving 
from the front reported the beginning 
of the battle. Big Bertha resumed her 
bombardo. 

Leaving our hotel early next morn- 
ing, we found taxicabs almost impos- 
sible to get ; so we slung our field packs 
and walked up Avenue de la Paix to 
the nearest subway entrance, where we 
found trains operating as usual. We 
reached Gare de |’Est in time to get 
a bite to eat in the dingy little cafe 
opposite the station. 

Uniforms everywhere !—mostly hori 
zon blue. The sidewalk and inside of 
the eafe were crowded with little 
tables, soldiers, and piles of equipment. 
The usual bread tickets were not re- 
quired. Two girls behind the counter 
poured hot cafe-au-lait, and the old 
waiter was a marvel at serving every- 
body at once. There was one young 
woman, come to see her ‘‘poilu’’ off. 
Pretty and well dressed, she kept up 
a gay fusilade of conversation, while 
her soldier—an ‘‘old-timer,’’ in helmet 
and faded uniform—finished his coffee 
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pensively. 
and rifle. 
big blue canteen over his shoulder, and 


He gathered up his pack 
It was she who slung his 


slipped the money into his hand to pay 
the waiter. Everyone was moving out 
to the station. 

Our train proceeded without inci- 
dent, except that a shell exploded near 
the tracks while we were in the depot 
at Meaux. 

The enemy were already across the 
Marne, and the battle was in a critical 
stage. 
ing the stone arch out of a bridge, in 
preparation for a retreat. La Ferte 
was headquarters of the First Corps 
(U. S.), operating as part of the X 
French Army, so that the streets were 
full of the traffic of both armies. The 
Germans were firing on the place, but 
at the time we were there the shells 
were falling short—on the hill above 
town. We reported at American head- 
quarters in Chateau Lagny, only to 
find that our division was under a 
French corps thirty kilometers further 
east, and there was no way of reaching 
it! In the emergency no motor trans- 
portation in that direction was avail- 
able. We were forced to retrace our 
steps to the railroad and make a long 
detour by train. La Ferte railroad 


We saw French engineers tak- 


station was blown up by an air bomb 


soon after we left it. Our route took 
us back through Meaux and Gretz to 
Montmirail, which was the railhead of 
the Third Division. While refugees 
were coming in from the front, French 
troop trains were rolling forward. The 
slowness of our movements was oppres- 
sive. As we approached the front 
again, we kept waiting on sidings, 
while hospital trains flashed by toward 
Paris. We were standing up in a car 


filled with American medical officer, 
and Army nurses. 

When we reached Montmirail, it was 
evening and almost dark. An officer 
told us it would be useless to try to g 
forward to our Division, as a with. 
drawal was expected before morning 
But just then a truck started away 
from the loading platform, and we 
threw our packs over the tail board 
and were pulled in by somebody jp. 
side; the canvas cover was up, and we 
could see nothing imside. By good 
luck, we found ourselves in a party oj 
Third Division officers, who had been 
on leave and were returning in haste to 
their companies. It was a long drive 
in the dark—all traffic was moving 
withoat lights. Inside our canvas 
cover, nothing visible but the gleams 
of cigarettes; outside, flashes of heavy 
guns firing in the rear. From time to 
time we jammed in the road with 
French truck trains, while the drivers 
swore at one another in 
tongue. 

Midnight—twelve hours after the 
battle had started—and we were at 
Third Division Headquarters, in a 
dimly lighted building in the square 
at the village of Viels Maison. An 
officer took our papers and directed us 
to wait, as the situation was uncertain 
and it would be impossible to see the 
Adjutant before morning. 
our way 


their own 


Groping 
up a stairway, 
down on the bare floor, where a 
number of others were sleeping. The 
noise of artillery, trucks, and wagons 
was continuous all night. A telegrap 
operator told us the Division was hold- 
ing. At daybreak we saw truck loads 
of German prisoners going to the rear, 
and looking very well satisfied to be 


we lay 
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At 8 a. m. we received written 

| was assigned, with two other 

to the 30th Infantry. 

30th Infantry was in the front 
lin the Marne, about six kilometers 
east of Chateau Thierry. The enemy 
had struck aeross the Marne with the 
object of advancing up the valley of 
the Surmelin toward Courboin, be- 
tween the 30th and 38th Infantry. 
About a thousand Germans were on 
our side of the river, in our sector. 
The 38th Infantry had both flanks ex- 
posed and was fighting on three fronts. 
Fractions of the 30th Infantry had 
been broken up. At the same time, the 
enemy artillery had wrought havoc on 
roads and villages in the rear, the bom- 
bardment being unusually intense and 
deep. This was the information we 
picked up at the advanced P. C. of our 
Division, and from officers and men we 





Capt. W. I. Cole. 


met on the road; and it checked with 
what we were able to observe. There 
seemed to be a good deal of doubt as to 
how badly our line was dislocated. 
Riding trucks as far as they would 
take us, we proceeded on foot along 
roads leading to the brow of the heights 
above the Marne. A clear, hot sun 
shone on wheat fields interspersed with 
woods. We had no map of the country, 
and no definite The 
river, in the valley a few kilometers 
ahead, was hidden by the wooded crest 
of the plateau. 


instructions. 


Observation balloons 
on both sides kept silent watch from 
the air. Presently we found ourselves 
among reserve detachments of infantry 
scattered through the woods and fields. 
These small units could see nothing of 
the general situation. They were ly- 
ing in holes and ditches under artillery 
fire and were suffering losses. At th 
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same time, numerous small groups 
were drifting back from companies 
that had received the shock on the 
Marne; they told us the regiment had 
been broken up and was in retreat. 
Later in the day, we saw these groups 
being assembled on the roads and taken 
by truck to the rear, to be reorganized 
and thrown back at once into the line. 
The confused impressions of this day 
would be impossible to record. 

Meanwhile the 30th Infantry was 
holding fast, having relinquished Mezy, 
and swung back to the line of resistance 
Fossoy-Crezancy—the position along 
the Aqueduct. Regimental headquar- 
ters in Crezancy had been wrecked by 
a shell, but the P. C. was still in oper- 
ation somewhere, if we could only find 
it. As a matter of fact, it was in a 
deep dugout, hidden in a thicket on 
the slope above Fossoy, and guarded 
with jealous secrecy. 

In the evening we were given a guide 
from the Division P. C. The shell fire 
was more vivid after dark. Passing Le 
Roeq Farm, outlined against the sky, 
we plunged down the slope through a 
tangle of wood roads and paths, stumb- 
ling over dead mules and fallen trees. 
In this fashion we groped our way, 
first to regimental, and then to the 
battalion P. C. At this time patrols 
were out looking for the enemy. To- 
ward midnight, July 16th, I was as. 
signed to temporary command of Co. I, 
30th Infantry. I arrived there at day- 
break, the approach proving a stiff ex- 
perience. 

The company was in the front 
(north) edge of Bois d’Aigremont, 
1,200 meters southwest of Crezancy. 
(A photograph of a relief map of our 


— 


sector will be found in the Inran7py 
JouRNAL for March, 1922. 

We had a field of fire across th 
wheat field in front ; advanced rifle pits 
had been dug in the field, and they 
could be reached by crawling throug} 


the wheat. Our men were in fox holes 


in the wood. Two machine guns wer 


with us, and a few squads of anothe, 
company were in the ravine leading 
down toward Crezancy. The village. 
being under fire, was not occupied iy 
foree, although our patrols went there 
easily by a sunken path leading out of 
the corner of the wood. A German 
balloon was watching our position, s 
the least movement in the front edgy 
of the woods drew artillery fire. The 
general situation, as well as our rela- 
tion to other units, was very vague, at 
least in my mind; but apparently th 
line of resistance was along the Aque 
duet, which formed a continuous lov 
embankment. The defense, however, 
was by detached groups disposed in 
depth. 

In the battle of July 15th, as a bat- 
talion support, the company had lost 
rather heavily from shell fire. The 
Captain fell while leading a counter. 
attack that night. By the time I ar. 
rived, the bulk of the Germans south 
of the Marne had either been captured 
or had got back across the river. Some 
fighting with grenades occurred along 
the railroad and the Aqueduct. Natur 
ally I heard a good many incidents of 
the battle. The enemy’s attack was de- 
livered across the dam between Fossoy 
and Mezy, and by two pontoon bridges 
near Mezy, and involved some surpris- 
ing feats, both of cunning and of arms. 
The invaders at this time still enjoyed 
a terrible prestige, and the extent of 
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their :cverse was by no means realized. 
But our divisions had fulfilled every 
hope. The success was attributed to 
the {act that our troops were warned 
of the time and place of attack—in- 
formation whieh proved to be correct— 
and our artillery was ready and caught 
the enemy with an intense prohibitory 
fre at the start. The Germans were 
unable to dislodge or silence the French 
and Ameriean guns, which remained in 
vigorous action and threw the attack 
into confusion. 

Bois d’Aigremont was wrecked by 
the German artillery, which had combed 
it back and forth systematically. I 
still remember the peculiar scent of 
the trees rent by explosives; the irri- 
tant and poisonous gases; and the 
odors incident to battle. The unusual 
darkness of the nights made a lasting 
impression, which is also mentioned in 
the very realistic account of the Ger- 
man side by Oberleutnant von Kurt 
Hesse, previously referred to (in the 
September, 1921, INFANTRY JOURNAL). 

In the evening (July 17th) our 
artillery dropped a surprise barrage 
on the enemy; the whole sky seemed 
to be humming with shells. Next 
morning an ‘‘alert’’ was sent out by 
the Battalion Commander, warning us 
of a supposed attack, and almost im- 
mediately an enemy barrage fell on us. 
Several quick, sudden shots from an 
“Austrian 88’’ burst within a few 
meters of my shelter, one of them 
striking three runners who had just 
come in from duty at regimental head- 
quarters. I sent one of our platoons 
out to a position in support of the ma- 
chine guns, and warned the others, but 
kept them under cover; no attack de- 
veloped. During the next two days 
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the enemy fired less and less. From 
our observation post we saw dumps ex- 
ploding, which, had we known, were 
an indication of withdrawal. Our ar- 
tillery bombarded Charteves, on the 
opposite bank of the river. The valley 
to our right was filled with a smoke 
cloud, covering the advance of a 
French division. 

The battle appeared to be over, as 
far as we were concerned. Co. I had 
been at the front several weeks, and 
the men were exhausted and looked 
forward to a rest. We had not yet 
heard of the Allied counter-offensive 
on the west side of the salient. 

At length we were relieved, and with- 
drew to Essises, 15 kilometers to the 
rear. Here we were bathed and is- 
sued new clothing, and went into 
bivouae for two days. We reported 
casualties, reorganized, and checked up 
lost equipment. The animals of our 
combat wagon and ration cart had been 
killed, so this transportation did not 
join us. On Sunday, July 22, we held 
inspection ; our strength was about 150 
men. After inspection we received 
orders to march to Crezancy the fol- 
lowing morning. We expected to halt 
at this point, not knowing that the 
front had meanwhile jumped across 
the river. At 8 a. m., July 23, we broke 
bivouac and marched toward Crezancy. 
This day was ‘‘to turn the tide’’ for 
our battalion. 

We were halted at noon, a little be- 
fore coming down into the Marne val- 
ley. The Major rode along the line 
and blamed us for not having cooked 
dinner on the march, in the rolling 
kitchen. It appeared that Crezancy 
was only our starting point—not our 
destination—and there was no time to 
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be lost. Nevertheess, as no rations had 
been issued to the men, we were 


ordered to stop long enough to cook 
coffee and warm up some hash. By 
the time the food was distributed, the 
company ahead had slung their packs 
and were on their way. Taking a few 
hasty gulps, we set out to catch up 
with the pace they were setting. We 
were now back in the danger zone; 
gas masks in alert position, and the 
column broken up into small groups 
with 50 meters distance. We went be- 
tween some French heavy guns firing 
from the edge of the woods. In pass- 
ing through the wreckage of Crezancy, 
almost at double time, the groups lost 
sight of each other around the street 
corners, and there was danger of tak- 
ing the wrong turn. 

I carried a full pack, and I wished I 
were not wearing the over-size pair of 
socks they had issued to me at the bath 
station. 

Straightening out on the direct road 
to the river, I could see the little groups 
of our column dotted across the plain— 














all going pell-mell, all energy }ent , 
keeping up. German shells }«ga; 
fall in the field at the right of 1 
Ahead was the Marne, and the long 
level ridge, some 15 meters high, tha: 
formed the northern bank. On 
slope were the smoking ruins of \ 
lages, and somewhere in th Woods 
above were the Germans. 

We passed Mezy—where lay 
dead of recent fighting—and came ; 
the river crossing. The regular bridg 
was gone. A bridge of German ste 
pontoons had been swung into pla 
for our traffic, and a stream of ambu 
lances was crossing it from the front 

As we reached the river, the sk 
blackened, and a tempest of wind and 
rain swept down the valley. We i: 
fantry crossed in single file on a litt 
bridge of planks lashed to barrels 
which bobbed under the waves. It was 
about 75 meters from shore to shor 
On the opposite bank we saw the pits 
where German hand bombers had beer 
posted to stop our patrols, who used t 


swim the river at night. Grenades la 
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een cored about, but word was passed 
not (o touch them, for fear of ‘‘booby 
traps.’? Only a few men could use the 
foot bridge at onee, so it took a long 
time to get the battalion across. While 
we were waiting, the weather cleared 
again. 

rom now on, movements proceeded 
slowly. We fitst came under fire at a 
farm some 800 meters east of Char- 
teves, where extra ammunition—for 
Springfield and ‘‘Chauchat’’—was is- 
sued. A German plane was flying low 
and slowly over our heads, apparently 
directing the fire of an enemy battery. 
A couple of men in Company I were 
hit by shrapnel. 

During this halt, a mourtted messen- 
ger summoned the company command- 
ers to the Major, at the head of the 
column, which had turned back toward 
Charteves. I found him sitting among 
the ruins at the side of the road. He 
had a map spread out, and a liaison 
officer of some sort was with him. 
While we waited for all to arrive, we 
could see deployed lines advancing over 
the ridge, across the ravine to the west. 
Through field glasses I could distin- 
guish that they were French. Machine 
guns were firing, up ahead of us. 

The Major gave his orders in a few 
words. A gap had occurred between 
the 4th and 38th Infantry, about 2 
kilometers further forward. It was up 
on top of the ridge, and the country 
was mostly wooded. We were to find 
the gap and fill it. Company I was to 
be the second company in column. 

We marched up an unimproved road, 
through the apple orchards above Char- 
teves. It was dusk. A few shells came 
over. We heard machine guns firing in 
front of us, and expected the enemy 


would attack to try to regain the crest 
of the ridge. 

Arriving in the woods about 1,500 
meters N. N. E. of Charteves, we found 
that practically no gap then existed in 
the line. The 38th Infantry was ahead 
of us and had fought the enemy back. 
We halted in a supporting position and 
reported the situation to the Battalion 
Commander. The woods were full. of 
abandoned machine guns, ammunition, 
and equipment. 

As it was now dark, and the com- 
pany was exhausted from hunger and 
the all-day march, we lay down in 
holes and hollows, but without going 
into bivouac. Sentinels were posted 
and runners exchanged with other 
units, and the company was kept ready 
to move. 

It seemed no time before I was 
awakened by the runner we had sent 
to battalion headquarters, who guided 
me back to the Major’s P. C., about 
500 meters in rear. It was now mid- 
night. The Major directed that my 
company was to relieve Companies | 
and K, 38th Infantry, in the front line, 
at once, and two guides were assigned 
for the purpose. 

In spite of weariness, the company 
was soon on its feet and on its way, in 
a very long single file, through the 
woods. I was at the head of the col- 
umn, where the two guides soon fell to 
quarreling about the route. There was 
no path of any kind, and no one ex- 
cept the guides had any idea where we 
were bound. I finally put our destiny 
in the hands of one of these men, and 
told the other to keep still, no matter 
what he thought. 

At length we came out in a meadow, 
on the slope down toward Jaulgonne. 
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Our guide got his bearings, by the light 
The front line was silent 
it. 
platoons, under Lieut. K., 


of the moon. 
Sending two 
to 
I relieved Company K, 
with the 
The position was along the 


when we reached 
relieve 
Company lI, 
38th 
platoons. 


Infantry, other two 


front edge of a very small wood, 500 
of 
The men were lying still in 


meters southwest Les Franquets 
Farm. 
small holes they had dug. Their cap- 
tain said they had attacked up through 
the woods the day before, had had 
heavy losses from German machine 
guns, and were stopped by a strong 
machine gun nest in the farm, in the 
open field ahead. During the night, 
our artillery had bombarded this farm, 
which we could see very plainly in the 
moonlight. He lost no time in with- 
drawing his men, as soon as mine had 


taken their places. It was now about 


» 


2 a. m. and the front was perfectly 


quiet. After posting sentinels we lay 
in the ‘‘fox holes’’ and slept, 


one platoon being along the front edge 


down 


of the wood. 
Daybreak disclosed Les Franquets 
Farm, 500 meters to our front. It was 
a typical farm of the Marne country, 
consisting of a rectangle of stone build- 
ings around a courtyard, forming a 
substantial fortification. It had been 
thoroughly wrecked by artillery fire. 
There was no sign of the enemy. I 
found Lieut. R.’s two platoons adjoin- 
ing mine on the left, so that our com- 
pany was reunited. Companies M and 
K were in support. A little later we 
got in touch with Company H, 30th In- 
fantry, a short distance to our right 
front. It will be observed that we oc- 
cupied a sector about midway between 
the Jaulgonne—Charmel road (on the 





right) and the Foret de Fere 
left). I reported 
means of a sketch. I also requested 
rations, but received none. The greater 


L the 


our position by 


part of the company had no emergence, 
rations, and were without food sing 
noon the day before. 

About 10:30 


order 


a. m. (July 24) an 
to determin 


whether Les Franquets Farm was oe 


was received 
eupied by the enemy, as it was this 
position which had checked the 38t] 
Infantry the day before. 
therefore sent out in conjunction wit! 
one from Company K. This patro 
drew lively shell fire. 

A party of 49 replacements now ar 
rived from the rear, and these drew 
artillery fire on the company. They 
were just being distributed to platoons 
and their names listed, when an order 
was received from the Battalion Com 
mander : 

** Advance at 11:30. 
met, fall back to original position.’’ 

Another message prescribed the for- 


A patrol was 


If opposition is 


mation for the advance: Companies K, 
I and L in line (from right to left), 
and Company M in support. 
It was now about 11:20 a. m. 
further instructions were available. 
Two machine guns joined us. 


No 


The advance actually started from 
the edge of the wood at about 11:40 
a. m., in the formation ordered. Our 
patrol had just reported Les Franquets 
Farm unoccupied. Company | 
vanced, deployed in four waves on 4 
250-meter front, with the right flank 
of the company opposite Les Fran- 


ad- 


quets Farm. The enemy put down 4 
barrage of 77 mm. shells on the line of 
the farm, and contact with Company 
K was lost at this point. We ducked 
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thr gh the barrage with little loss, 
our oxtended formation proving effect- 
‘ve. Company L was advancing on our 
left. and we eould see French patrols 
some of them mounted) advancing 
further on our left. 
seen on our right, and there was little, 
The only 


evidence of the enemy was a quantity 


No troops were 
if any, artillery support. 


of telephone wires on the ground, form- 
ing a net work across the fields. 

Lieut. R. (who was second in com- 
mand) and I agreed we would advance 
until we had some reason for stopping. 
The sun was shining brightly, on a 
beautiful landseape of woods and fields, 
and the morale of our men was good. 
therefore advanced 
due north across the wheat fields, and 
then by squad columns through Le 
Charmel Woods, inclining northeast in 
order to come out into the field north 
of the wood. Our men shot two Ger- 
mans and took one prisoner; probably 
these were observers directing artillery 
fire. We had some losses from shell 
fire. The company halted, by my 
order, at the north edge of the wood, 
just southwest of Le Charmel village. 
Here Lieutenant R. re-formed the lines 
in excellent order, facing north. Diree- 
tion had been maintained by compass. 

The enemy undoubtedly expected us 
to stop at Bois du Charmel. 

As one of our officers remarked: 
‘It’s trying to catch ’em that wears us 
out; if the General will set ’em up for 
us, we'll knock ‘em down!’’ 

Meanwhile, with the help of a run- 
ner named Rader, I reconnoitered for- 
ward toward the nearest houses, on the 
southwest edge of Le Charmel. Rader 
walked up to the nearest houses with- 
out drawing fire. With my field glasses, 


Our company 


I saw five or six Germans under a tree, 


a short distance beyond the houses; a 
few more at Le Charmel Chateau (east 
of the village); and one going north 
on the road out of Le Charmel. Enemy 
artillery continued to shell our woods. 
Our guns were firing a few shots on 
an enemy battery in the valley east of 
Le Charmel. 

Contact with adjoining companies 
had been lost, owing to the woods, the 
rapid advance, and the lack of a defi- 
nite objective. I therefore selected the 
road ahead of us as a satisfactory goal, 
and passed the the 
platoons. 


word through 

Company I now started slowly across 
the wheat field. Two machine guns 
immediately opened on us. One of these 
was 1,200 meters to our right, near the 
chateau; the other about 600 or 700 
meters straight ahead. The advance 
was completed at a rush, and halted 
at the objective. One platoon was hit 
by a shell while crossing the field. 
Three platoons were now on the main 
road running northwest-southeast, with 
the right flank occupying the south- 
west group of houses in Le Charmel. 
The fourth remained in support in the 
wood 300 meters in rear. We were 
in a good position. 

Company headquarters halted be- 
hind a small mound, which turned out 
to be the top of a concrete dugout; 
the entrance to the dugout was un- 
fortunately exposed to enemy fire. 

In this advance of 
kilometers, the had about 
seven casualties from shells, and three 
or four bullets. 


Several more were hit before getting 


two-and-a-half 
company 


from machine gun 


dug in—among them, two out three 


lieutenants. One was hit twice, but re- 
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mained with his platoon. Rader, my 
runner, was killed as he was recon- 
noitering the entrance to the dugout— 
shot through the spine. 

A German machine gun sniped from 
about 450 meters to our front, and 
shell fire soon fell on our position, mak- 
ing communication difficult. After sev- 
eral hours, liaison was established to 
the left flank and rear. Lieutenant R. 
succeeded in making his way to the 
rear and reported the situation to Bat- 
talion Headquarters, returning about 
dusk with instructions to stay where 
we were. We had previously sent in 
a message and sketch by runner. Com- 
pany L was about 800 meters west of 
us, and Company M in reserve in the 
woods, 400 meters behind. Company 
K, which started on our right, had met 
disaster from shell fire and remained 
back at the point of departure, being 
annihilated as far as this action was 
We had one machine gun 
with us, and this we counted on in 
ease of counterattack. Our right pla- 


concerned. 


toon was well established in the group 
of houses on the west edge of Le Char- 
mel; the stone walls of these houses, 
which were still standing, gave excel- 
lent protéetion. The other two assault 
platoons were in a slight dip behind 
the road, and in the small wood 200 
meters west of the houses. Officers and 
men were exhausted and very weak 
from hunger. 

Meanwhile (as we afterward 
learned) troops assigned to advance 
east of us, up the Jaulgonne road to- 
ward Le Charmel, had met heavy re- 
sistance, and our right flank was left 
open. 

At dusk we could see the flash of the 
machine gun in front of us, whenever 


it fired, disclosing its exact po 
This weapon appeared to be th: 
infantry resistance with which w: 
in direct contact. 

Before dark I crawled very «are. 
fully around the end of our mound. 
where Rader had been killed, and down 
a few steps to the doorway. Opening 
the iron door, which had been drilled 
by a number of bullets, I looked into 
a fine little concrete dugout. It con- 
tained a table, two arm chairs, and 
two French beds at the further end. 
It had been neatly policed; only a few 
German newspapers remained on the 
table. I examined the armchairs and 
bed springs for traps, without finding 
a sign of any. Immediately after dark, 
our P. C. moved into this dugout; we 
also made room for about a squad of 
men who were in an exposed position 
outside. 

Shelling was active during the night, 
so the men dug deep ‘‘fox holes.’’ The 
enemy kept sending up signal rockets. 
[ earnestly hoped that these indicated 
a withdrawal, for we were in no con- 
The 
night was relieved by one incident. A 
runaway ‘‘poilu,’’ from a French regi- 
ment on our left, took refuge for a 
time in our dugout. He was armed 
with every weapon known to infantr) 
and carried—beside his overcoat and 
equipment—a large package that some- 
one had sent him from home. He said 
he had lived through four years of the 
war, and was very anxious to survive 
this affair. If this man was a spy—as 
we somewhat suspected—he played his 
part well. 

At daybreak I was standing up just 
inside our shelter, when I saw dough- 
boys crawling toward us through the 


dition to stand a counterattack. 
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: field we had erossed the day be- 

They were a half platoon of 

pany ©, 4th Infantry, coming 

ugh a hollow by our dugout. When 

the machine gun opened fire—as it did 

promptly—I was able to show 

them where our runners had found the 

safest route. It was a fine example of 

‘‘infiltration.’’ They had no losses, al- 

though the bullets struck close. Bushes 

concealed their crossing of the road. 

They kept on going, and it is doubtful 

whether their movements during the 

next fifteen minutes were visible to the 
enemy, for there was little firing. 

I let our men crawl, one by one, out 
of the dugout, took a rifle myself— 
contrary, perhaps, to the ‘‘unvarying 
principles of war’’—and we all lay up 
on the mound, ready to fire over the 
crest. The target was only a little dark 
bump on the ground, where we saw the 
gun flashes. In studying the emplace- 
ment, through my field glasses, I saw, 
unmistakably, the head and shoulders 
of a man in blue uniform and helmet! 
This was either a French soldier, or 
else a German in French uniform. 
Presently a French scout came recon- 
noitering out of the wood just west of 
the machine gun. He suddenly stopped, 
darted back into the bushes, and fired 
on the German position. Then we 
opened fire. The machine gun replied 
with short bursts. Bullets nicked the 
top of our mound. We alternately 
fired and ducked behind our cover. 

The party of the 4th Infantry got 
close up. Suddenly about six Germans 
climbed clumsily out of the ground, 
and were outlined a few seconds on top 
of the ridge. We fired fast. The next 
instant they disappeared. 

The 4th Infantry had now practie- 


ally executed a ‘‘passage of lines,’’ 
and we were in a supporting position. 
One of the houses occupied by our 
right platoon became their Battalion 
P. C. When I visited them, they were 
sending a patrol down a small ravine 
toward the center of Le Charmel. 
Their C. O. gave me a little food, which 
was sorely needed. He also had a cap- 
tured German map of the sector, drawn 
with contours, much better and clearer 
than the hachure map we had at that 
time. 

We were freed from 


small arms 


fire, but enemy artillery was active. 
We remained in position all day. 


The 
shell strain became very appreciable. 
Our casualties rose to about 21, of 
whom 8 were killed. I moved one pla- 
toon across the road into the little 
ravine, where they were nearer the 
enemy, but secure. About noon, some- 
thing that sounded like small grenades 
began bursting in our position, espe- 
cially at the houses. 
have had a 37 mm. gun, or something 
of the sort. These little shells raised 
smoke and dust, and chased the men 
out of one house into another, and 
back again, until they took refuge in 
the cellars. 


The enemy must 


Allied planes flew over several times, 
signalling to ask our position. If we 
ha@fknown how to recognize our planes, 
and had been equipped with panels or 
flares for marking out, better support 
might have been maintained from our 
artillery; but in the sudden change 
from the defensive to offensive, these 
arrangements were not perfected. 

The men lay in the field and woods, 
exhausted from hunger and thirst and 
physical strain. With their white, 
drawn faces, and grotesque attitudes, 
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all looked like dead. 
until afternoon that we obtained ra- 


they It was not 
tions; they were brought up by part 
of our support platoon, under com- 
mand of the Ist Sergeant. 

At 8 p. m. 
which I still retain—was received from 
the Battalion 


6:35 p. m. and delivered by messenger : 


the following message— 


Commander, issued at 
‘‘Have your company ready to fall 
back at dusk. 


P. C. at once to get information con- 


Send an officer to my 
cerning move. Do not move until you 
get further instructions.—P.’’ 
Lieutenant R. reported to the C. O. 
and returned with instructions to with- 
draw at 9:15 p.m. Meanwhile I went 
to all the detachments of the company, 
warning them of the movement, and 
prescribing the formation ;—this had 
to be single file, as we were to go 
through wood paths to the rear. The 
activities incident to this order must 


Trophies of Big Game Hunting in Alaska. 


Lieut. Frank W. Halsey, 7th Infantry, Who is Stationed at Chilcoot Barracks. 


have been observed. Just at dusk , 


swarm of enemy planes circled ver, 
low over our position, and flew off. A; 
9:00 it was dark; we were assembled 
in single file, ready to lead off, when 
the enemy put down a lively barrag: 
between and the 


us woods in rear 


Many of the shells were heavies. Ther 
was serious danger of our column by 
Fortunately 
the fire slacked off to a considerab\ 


ing struck or scattered. 


extent by 9:15, but a vapor remained 
over the field. 


ourselves in a cloud of irritant gases. 


We started and found 
inflammatory and nauseating. Masks 
were impossible on account of the dark 
ness. We marched rapidly, and by 
keeping the column closed up, pre 
Afte: 
about forty minutes, through the dark 


vented any men going astray. 


woods, we joined the other companies 
of the battalion, and went into bivouac 
on a reverse slope toward Charteves 


These Big Fellows Were Brought Down by 
Insert: 


Lieut. Halsey at the Scene of One of His Triumphs 
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usted as they were, the men spent 
of the night digging in. 
ir light artillery was moving for- 
d through the woods, while the 
-y guns in the valley below kept 
air full of shells going over on the 
enemy. 

We were left far behind the line of 
advanee. After burying some of the 
dead, who had fallen in pursuit of the 
enemy, we marched south of the Marne 
We even re- 


be 


for a few days’ ‘‘rest. 
ceived orders relieving us, about July 
31. The 
routed out of our 


however, 


‘ 


same night, we 


were ‘pup tents’’ 
and packed into trucks for a great 
movement forward. Then we marched, 
by day and by night, across the plateau 
until we reached the Vesle 


River, a few kilometers east of Fismes. 


country, 


There the enemy was holding; his fire 
by all weapons grew very intense. Our 
battalion felt out the river crossing, 
but did not attack. 

About August 10 we heard of a 
great British suecess on the Somme, 
and the same evening we were relieved 
and finally sent south of the Marne. 
My duty with the 30th Infantry was 
ended. 

In telling these incidents I have 
aimed to avoid any points of contro- 
versy. When feelings are at a high 
pitch, the personal element becomes of 
first importance. It is enough for me 
to remark that the organization I was 
with stood the test. The test was there. 
The inspiration of common effort and 
sacrifice is the main asset remaining, 
when all is over. 

This is a professional paper, how- 
ever, and I have only tried to make an 
accurate tactical record—a ‘‘close up’’ 
—of one bit of action at a turning 


point. The only significant details | 
have omitted are those that 
Co-ordination, while imper- 
fect, was really much better than it ap- 
peared at the time, when the cireum- 
stances were obscure to us. 


express 
confusion. 


Without attempting a critique of the 
operation, the writer wishes, in closing, 
to mention a few of the lessons that 
most impressed him : 

(1) In a prolonged action, nothing 
reduces the effectiveness of an organi- 
zation more than hunger, thirst, and 
exhaustion. Our allies appreciated this 
more than we did. A regular delivery 
of cooked food—hot when possible—is 
worth sacrifices. Careful retention of 
every bit of field equipment and arma- 
ment can not be too much ingrained 
in every individual. (In our case, part 
of our transportation remained south 
Ra- 


auxiliary 


of the Marne for tactical reasons. 


tions were delayed, and 
weapons were missing. ) 

(2) Never believe you are relieved 
while you are near the front; orders 
are always subject to change. The sud- 
den reversal of nervous tension wears 
out the command as much as the physi- 
eal effort of marching and counter- 
marching. I believe this experience 

The 
to prepare for 
movements, can not be overestimated. 
Troops are supposed to be always 
ready, but they can, and will, do much 
better when they know their task a 


short time in advance. 


was fairly common. value of 


‘‘warning orders,’’ 


One must not, 
however, be unduly worried by the con- 
fusion that is bound to occur. 

(3) Reasonable confidence justifies 
itself. 
ful to remember that when the enemy 


In a serious action, it is cheer- 
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has made a great and successful effort, 
at that moment his powers are bound 
to be practically spent, or at their low- 
est ebb. Elasticity is a prime military 
quality. The enemy will always be 
found to have his troubles. If we knew 
his fears, half of ours would vanish. 
The Marne twice furnished amazing 
examples of German collapse at the 
apex of victory. 

(4) The intensity of fire and obser- 
vation in modern warfare makes every 
detail of life abnormal, at the front. 
Troops can not even breathe freely. 
They have to be trained to make them- 
selves invisible from the ground and 


the air; to live without making th, 
least smoke by day, or using the small. 
est light by night; to suspect ever 
stranger within the lines; and through 
all ineonveniences, to remain keenly 
alive to their mission. Operations 
across country at night will be the rule 
requiring special ability. 

The new organization of the bat. 
talion provides technical facilities that 
will be a great advance over the old. 
But we must not expect this elaborat; 
machine to arrive and remain intact. 
The battalion will have to operate wit! 
only a fraction of its facilities, or utili- 
ties, in action. 


D 


Bombing Warships 


The bombing tests recently held off 
Cape Hatteras when $6,000,000 worth 
of naval craft, represented by the old 
battleships New Jersey and Virginia 
were sunk at sea in compliance with the 
mandate of the ‘‘Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament,’’ gave rise to 
diseussion as to whether or not the end 
of the capital ship was in sight. Com- 
petent observers, however, were of 
opinion that the only thing proven be- 
yond the ability of 2,000 pounds of T. 
N. T. to sink an old type ship when 
fairly placed, was to make it more dif- 
ficult for war vessels to reach coasts 
adequately defended by aircraft and to 
emphasize the contention of sea-strate- 
gists that the proper place for war 
ships is at sea. There they must meet 


the enemy and there they must defeat 
him or be defeated. 

The defense of our coasts is not to b: 
maintained by powerful guns in fixed 
defenses firing against battleships. 
The only time such war craft will ap- 
proach the coast is when they have air 
superiority, and with enemy air-super- 
iority, the fixed coast defense guns are 
useless, and the age old axiom reap- 
pears that the foot soldier and his 
auxiliaries alone can prevent an enemy 
from landing or once landed defeat 
him; by improved methods, no doubt, 
but dependent in large measure on 
man-power and not machinery. War: 
of the future, like wars of the past wil! 


depend in great measure on Infantry 
tactics, 








2\st Infantry Brigade Camp 


Lieut. Harry G. Dowdall, /9th Infantry 


N Saturday, July 21, 
the 2ist Infantry 
Brigade marched 
back to its station at 
Schofield Barracks 
after completing a 
§ period of a month at 

one of the most suc- 
f cessful summer camps 
ever held in the his- 
tory of the Hawaiian 





Division. 

The camp was situated on a penin- 
sular at Kawailoa, on the north coast 
of the Island of Oahu, about 12 miles 
from Schofield Barracks. If the en- 
listed men were asked to describe the 
location of the camp site, the chances 
ure they would state that it was about 
a mile the other side of Sea-view, for 
it is a well established fact among the 
soldiers that the wonderful bathing 
beach and the resort facilities estab- 
lished and maintained by the Post 
Recreation Officer furnished no end of 
good times for the men at camp this 
summer. 

The main purpose of the summer 
camp was to afford a change for the 
officers and men from the routine of 
garrison duty, but although the camp 
was designed primarily as a rest camp, 
an unusual opportunity was afforded 
for a certain amount of training, of 
which the Brigade Commander, Brig- 
adier General Joseph E. Kuhn, took 
advantage. Being located on the beach 
with the broad Pacifie ocean on three 
sides the site was excellent for the 


erection of machine gun and pistol 
ranges. If the fishes in the Hawaiian 
waters could talk they would tell of 
the continuous 
**sinkers’’ 


showers of choice 
that were fed them every 
morning in the neighborhood of the 
beach target During this 
period the men of the rifle companies 
were instructed in the machine gun 
work and the thoroughness of the train 
ing was proven during the last week of 
camp when two machine gun demon- 
strations were given by the rifle com- 
pany machine gun crews. 

Other duties directed by the Brigade 
Commander were swimming and base- 
ball for both officers and men. Regular 


ranges. 


schedules for baseball were arranged 
by regiments and 
were conducted for the instruction of 


swimming classes 


all in the command who 
swim. Both officers and 
these ‘‘duties’’ 


could not 
found 
anything but irksome. 

The camp site was ideal and conveni- 
ent for military purposes. The 2\st 
Infantry was on the west and the 19th 
Infantry on the east and at the head 
of the spacious parade between the two 
was the Headquarters of Brigade Com- 
mander and Headquarters Company, 
2ist Infantry Brigade. The Brigade 
Infirmary, with auto ambulance serv- 
ice, was established in this area. Over 
in the 21st Infantry area the cooks’ 
and bakers’ school had erected a field 
bakery which supplied excellent bread 
to the camp. 


men 


Communication was maintained at 
all times between the Camp, Division 
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Headquarters and the rear echelons of 
the Brigade and regiments at Scho- 
field Barracks by radio and courier. 
The radio was given an interesting test 
on July 4th the 
rounds of the World’s Championship 


when returns by 
prize fight were received by both the 
Brigade and regiments’ message cen- 
ters and read to the men, who were 
enabled thereby to follow the big bat- 
tle round by round. 

An important specific mission was 
the 
while in camp and which was success- 


delegated to Brigade this year 


fully accomplished. For years efforts 
had been made to effect a crossing over 
the Koolau range near Puu Kainapuaa, 
without success. Capt. H. F. Tate, 
19th Infantry, with a party of three 
men and rations for three days made 
the start. Although baffled for the 
first three days, Captain Tate and his 
men refused to turn back, but con- 
tinued to try every canyon in the vi- 
cinity, in their efforts to cross the 
ragged ridge of the Koolau. On the 
fourth day, fear for the safety of Cap- 
tain Tate and his men was felt. Aero- 
planes were sent out to search along 


the ridge and other parties under 


Lieut. A. J. Russell, 21st Infantry ang 
Capt. C. H. Jones, 19th Infantry 
hunted through the deep canyons for 
the missing officer and his men, whom 
they thought were lost in the wild 
the forest. On the evening of the sixth 
day, Captain Tate and his men walked 
into camp to report to the Brigad 
Commander, tired and hungry, but 
elated with the success of their mission 
They had crossed the ridge and had 
accomplished the seemingly impossible 

Captain O’Day, 21st Infantry, Lieut 
Robert Burke, 21st Infantry and Lieut 
Ralph 19th Infantry, 
parties of three men each, succeeded in 
Koolau other 
points on windward Oahu. 


Love, with 


crossing the range at 

The Brigade was honored by Goy- 
ernor Farrington and party, the De- 
partment Commander, Major Genera! 
Summerall; the Division Commander, 
Maj. Gen. Charles Menoher and Con- 
gressman Linthicum, of Maryland, who 
visited the camp on different occasions 
and reviewed the troops and witnessed 
demonstrations in scouting and patrol 
ing by the Intelligence Section, Head- 
quarters Company, 19th Infantry, and 
machine work by the entire brigade 





The Trenches Occupied by Company H, 22d Infantry, on the “South Line” of the 
Defenses of Manila, April, 1899 
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ost interesting and spectacular 
stration during the camp was 
on the of July 19. 
ng targets placed at a distance of 


evening 


850 yards out from shore were 
red by the powerful 
lights from Battery E, of the 
The firing of 
emplaced 


visible 


64t 


sixt 


Coast Artillery. 
guns, 
camouflaged over 1.8 miles of beach 


machine and 
front, using a quantity of tracer am- 
munition, and the howitzers and one- 
pounders of the command was regu- 
lated rocket furnishing 
many thrills for a large number of 
According to the judges, 
the enemy’s landing party, represented 


by signals, 


spectators. 


by the floating targets, were repulsed 


with heavy losses. The problem was 
repeated the following day with equal 
success. 

The social activities were 
means neglected during the camp 
period. Mrs. J. E. Kuhn, wife of the 
Brigade Commander, Mrs. Perry, wife 
of Colonel Perry, Commanding 21st 
Infantry and Mrs. Brambila, wife of 
Colonel Brambila, 19th Infantry, were 
hostesses for several ‘enjoyable beach 
parties, 


by no 


Included in the parties were 
the wives and friends of officers of the 
‘amp who motored down from Scho- 
field for the occasions. The principal 
diversions were bathing and supper 
a-la Army ration at the camp officers’ 
mess. 


D 


Death of Calculator 


All officers who have been at the In- 


fantry School, particularly student of- 
ficers, will regret to hear that Caleu- 
lator is no more. He was poisoned. 

A monument is to be erected to this 
dog at the Infantry School. Contribu- 
tions for it should be sent to the Infan- 
try School News, Fort Benning, Ga. 

















Tanks in the World War 


Capt. William E. Lucas, Jr., Infantry 





OWARD the end of 
1914 after the big 
German advance 
through Belgium and 
France, the Battle of 
| the Marne terminated 
the German offensive, 
i the army organized 
for defense and an 
intricate front of 
trenches stretched 
Sea to Switzerland. 














from the North 


With the trenches came wire en- 
tanglements—the Nemesis of the at- 
tacker—machine guns and hidden ar- 
tillery implacements. These defensive 
means grew stronger and more numer- 
ous as the war continued and thereby 
the defense resisted so every attack 
had to come to a dead lock. 

The English never learned more 
clearly how impregnable were the Ger- 
man positions than on the first day 
of the great Battle of the Somme be- 
gun by a tremendous bombardment 
from ground and air on the Entente’s 
side. The English casualties on July 
1, 1916, were terrific and at no time 
in the entire war, according to English 
reports, had a more decisive disaster 
been suffered than on that day. The 
hope of the English during two years 
vanished in a few minutes before the 
ruins of Thiepval, Serre and Gomme- 
court where German machine guns and 
artillery mowed down the attackers by 
the thousands. 

However, after eleven months, on 


September 15th it was clear to the 
British that they had found a way out 
This way 


was—the 


of their terrible situation. 


out and their salvation 


Tanks. 
EFFECT OF TANKS 


Due to the introduction of tanks even 
good positions lost their value con- 
siderably since the tanks could traverse 
the widest obstacles, crush down trench 
garrisons and machine gun nests and 
so open up the way to the enemy, in- 
fantry following them. Besides, the 
tanks saved the attacking troops’ man 
power and large quantities of ammu 
nition as they could attack without an 
artillery preparation lasting days or 
weeks. The artillery preparation had 
become a warning to those attacked 
and indicated where an attack would 
ensue. 

The moral effect was considerable 
upon the attacking troops as well as 
on the enemy. 

The ability of the tanks to transport 
ammunition, rations, ete., right up to 
crumpled 
This 
supply was frequently impossible by 


the front line over badly 
ground was of special value. 


any other means. 

Tanks could only produce effectiv 
results when used in mass. How th 
use of tanks against the German posi- 
tions gradually developed during thie 
World War is set forth in the follow- 
ing section. 





*Translated from “Tanks”—von Jugenieur R. Kruger.—German Document. 
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‘e OF TANKS IN THE WORLD WAR 


he first appearance of the British 

-s oceurred as already mentioned 

September 15, 1916, in the assault 

Flers south of Bapaume in the Bat- 

of the Somme. Of the total of 
19 tanks allotted, 17 could not reach 
the jump-off due to their breakdown. 
\eccording to plans, groups of two or 
three tanks each were to reduce strong 
points reaching the German lines five 
minutes ahead of the infantry. Of the 
32 tanks which started, 14 remained on 
the battlefield.2 In spite of the on- 
slaught being provided with this new 
fighting device only a few local sue- 
cesses were gained which were of no 
The British 
had brought these first tanks up to the 
seene of operations with the greatest 
In the years following, 1917 


particular importance. 


secrecy. 
and 1918, tanks were employed by the 
British and French in nearly all their 
main operations of which a few that 
follow are worth noting. 

At the Battle of Arras on April 9, 
1917, after a short but intensive bom- 
bardment, a tank attack was launched 
against the VI German Army which 
over-ran several divisions and created 
a big salient either side of the Scarpe. 
The British penetrated even into the 
artillery positions and had advanced 6 
km. on a 12-15 km. front without, how- 
ever, effecting a break through. 

Also in Flanders the British broke 
through the German front in many 
places with tanks which cavalry divi- 
sions were to follow. The German VI 
Army was pushed back 2-4 km., losing 
heavily in prisoners and materiel. 

The French Schneider tanks ap- 


peared for the first time on the Aisne 
at the Battle of Craone on April 16, 
1917, after a ten-day artillery prepa- 
ration. Since the German trenches 
were too wide for this type of tank, 
the infantry was forced to advance 
alone on the first two objectives; spe- 
cial details had to help the tanks over 
the crumpled ground. The tanks were 
required from here on to serve as ac- 
companying batteries supporting the 
infantry attack on the third objective. 
All told 82 tanks 
columns from Craone against Juvin- 
court; they had to traverse a 3-4 km. 
stretch of open ground in plain view 
of active enemy artillery. The infan- 
try did not advance beyond the second 
objective, though some of the tank 
eolumns even reached the third 
and a few isolated tanks fought all day 


99 


ie) 


advanced east in 


line 


. km. beyond the exhausted infan- 
Farther west 50 more tanks were 
engaged so that in all 132 machines 


try. 


took part, of which 76 remained on the 
battlefield,* 57 of them destroyed by 
artillery; casualties among tank per- 
sonnel amounted to 25 per cent. 

On October 23, 1917, Schneider and 
St. Chamond tanks took the 
Battle des 
Dames ) 


part in 


of Malmaison (Chemin 
after six days of artillery 
preparation and bad weather had made 
Of the 


63 tanks allotted only 21 were actually 


the ground almost impassable. 


used and aided the infantry advance. 
The tank batteries were placed directly 
under the battalions, the troops assist- 
ing the tanks following them and help- 
ing them over difficult places. 

Then came the so-called Tank Battle 
of Cambrai. Here the English during 





*9 broke down from mechanical trouble, 5 were ditched, 10 were hit and temporn- 


rily disabled, and 7 were slightly damaged. 
* After stalling. - 




















The Band, 24th Infantry, at Fort Benning, Georgia 


many nights had assembled under cover 
of darkness and the Forest of Havri- 
court, a mass of tank units and cavalry 
divisions which advanced on November 
20, 1917, to assault the German posi- 
tions only thinly garrisoned, partly by 
old reservists, and sadly lacking in ar- 
tillery. The tanks won a big victory 
due to favorable terrain and surprise 
of the Germans. On a front of 12 km. 
a total of 324 tanks were employed 
supported by supply tanks and special 
tanks fitted with wireless, as an opera- 
tion on a big seale had been planned. 
The tanks were disposed in depth, the 
first tanks started in a thick fog at 6 
a. m., a distance of 1.4 km. from the 
yerman outpost line. Ten minutes 
later assaulting fire was opened and 
the infantry waves formed 100-200 m. 
behind the tanks. The German lines 
surrendered, the attack attained a 
depth of 8 km., 8,000 prisoners were 
taken and 100 cannon exchanged * for 
a loss of 107 tanks. This result clearly 
showed that tanks could break through 






a prepared position without artillery 
preparation. 

On November 22 and 23 this tank 
attack was brought to a close by the 
Germans who by a counter-attack with- 
out tank support, obtained a complete 
victory in which many tanks fell into 
German hands.° In the fighting Bour 
lon and Bourlon Woods in particula: 
the German infantry captured, in close 
combat with clusters of grenades, many 
enemy tanks which had so far escaped 
destruction by artillery fire. Machine 
gun armor piercing bullets were also 
very effective. The best weapons 
against tanks were, however, nerve, 
determination and coolness. It re- 
quired many brave men to attack enemy 
tanks or to concentrate fire on them at 
close range. 

So again the Army authorities re- 
garded tanks with indifference. After 
the first tank panic of the troops had 
subsided, fear of them was no longer 
apparent, they merely annoyed the 
troops, were put out of action in most 





*The tank plan was to advance, hit, clear the way for the other arms, and retire. 


This was all that tanks could do as there was no tank reserve. 


The mission of tanks 


was accomplished in 12 hours without casualties except those due to mechanical trouble 
and ditching. Tanks were held in and frittered away. 

*The Germans did not counter-attack till the 30th of November. The British stood 
supine for eight days and allowed the Germans to concentrate against the dangerous 


salient that had been made on the 20th and 2ist. 


JOURNAL for June, 1922. 


See “Tanks at Cambrai,” INFANTRY 
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eas s and so the German attacks con- 
tin ied without tanks. 

rimarily due to the sinking morale 
and weakened fighting power of the 
German Army, the tank, in its massed 
employment with smoke screens, ex- 
erted a detrimental influence on the 
progress of military events. As the 
great German drive toward Amiens in 
the Spring of 1918 progressed, heavy 
German tanks were often used and ad- 
vaneed well but due to their limited 
number had no decisive effect. 

At the end of May the second great 
German offensive began near Soissons 
and Rheims in the German 
troops even showed themselves superior 
to the French and British where the 
latter operated with numberless tanks. 

On June 11, 1918, Mangin began a 
counter-offensive southeast from Mont- 
didier to check Von Hutier in his drive 
on Campiegne. The counter-attack 
was launched on a 11 km. front with 
four tank groups of altogether 144 ma- 
chines, and in some eases single tanks 
had to cover an approach march of 10- 
14 Km. The infantry was to assault 
first followed by the tanks which were 
to leap-frog the infantry in order to 
deal the principal blow. But as the 
infantry could not keep up, the tanks 
carried on the battle alone opposed by 
German field pieces 2,000 to 3,000 m. 
distant, and smaller caliber guns at 
1,800 m. range. The artillery support 
was poorly organized causing a great 
loss of tanks; nearly half of them were 
casualties so it turned out that the Ger- 
man offensive at these points came to a 
close, 


which 


A surprise counter-attack by the 


French without artillery preparation 
on Soissons on July 18, 1918, followed 
the German drive. The X and VI 
French armies under Mangin 
Degoutte attacked Soissons—Chatean 
Thierry—Rheims. The 
made with infantry massed in depth 


and 


assault was 
and a quantity of tanks such as had 


never before been assembled at one 
place. The small, low, fast-moving Re- 
nault tanks sprayed machine gun fire 
over the grain fields which masked the 
German machine gunners’ view to such 
an extent that they were ineffective. 
Mangin was allotted for a 20 km. 
front, over six groups of medium tanks 
of some 210 machines, besides three 
battalions of light tanks of 45 machines 
each in reserve. The groups were al- 
lotted to divisions to correspond with 
the various echelons. Degoutte like- 
wise had one group of medium tanks 
and three battalions of light tanks for a 
16 km. front, so that in all more than 
The ad 


Favored 


500 machines were available. 
vance started at 4:30 a. m. 
by a light haze the tanks advanced 
rapidly through the infantry waves 
and fought ahead of them. Due to 
complete surprise the stretch of ground 
gained on the first day was 4-6 km. 
deep, 233 tanks being engaged of which 
102 were put out of action, 62 of these 
by artillery, while the losses among 
erew amounted to 25 per cent. On the 
next day 102 tanks reported, of these 
50 were knocked out by artillery. On 
the following days the German defense 
stiffened, the tanks were spread out 
more, of 52 machines 48 were lost and 
as the drive ended the tanks of the X 
Army were also apparently used up.” 





‘The French heavy tanks embodyin 
obstacles, The French light tank gubedl 
y eee to its small size could only surmount obstacles 3 feet high and cross trenches 

eet wide. 


only track laying mechanism could not cross 
ed both the wheel and track laying principles 
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With the VI Army the loss in tanks 
was less as the Germans had to retreat 
faster. Of 216 tanks 58 were put out 
of action and the crew casualties 
amounted to 6 per cent. In this en- 
gagement the tanks deserved the great- 
est credit as an advance of 20-30 km. 
had been made in six days, and in most 
units the tanks had run approximately 
80 hours. 

There appeared also, tanks used only 
for the transport of personnel. They 
penetrated the German lines and de- 
posited their passengers with machine 
guns thus bringing up reinforcements 
to establish machine gun nests in rear 
of the Germans. 

The German infantry had not held 
their ground against these attacks and 
the enemy won ground, southwest of 
Soissons. Further enemy drives at 
these places, in which again tanks in 
quantities were employed, were subse- 
quently repulsed. 

At the beginning of August, 1918, 
the Germans were in retreat along the 
entire front. 

On August 8, 1918, which to General 
Ludendorf was the German Army’s 
fatal day in the history of the war, the 
British and French attacked between 
the Somme and the Oise, penetrating 
deeply into the German lines, taking 
6-7 divisions there completely by sur- 
prise. The tank units in strength 
started early in the morning in a dense 
fog which was thickened artificially. 
Entire staffs of divisions were caught 
in their command posts by the tanks. 

General Rawlinson had for a front 
of 16 km. about 430 tanks, among them 
90 of the light type assigned the mis- 
sion of operating with the cavalry. 


——$ 


This latter attempt turned out badly 
The assault started at 4:30 a. m., after 
a short artillery bombardment ty) 
smother the noise of the tank engines 
Due to the successful surprise a pene. 
tration of 10 km. resulted with the loss 
of about 100 tanks. Wilson’s repor 
on the Battle of Cambrai states’ the 
tanks had saved 30,000 tons of ammn- 
nition. 

On the second day 39 out of 147 
tanks engaged, and on the third 30 
out of 67 were destroyed, proof to the 
Germans that a steady strong reserve 
of tanks is necessary. 

Deleney on a 2.5 km. front had at 
his disposal 2 battalions of 90 light 
tanks of which he put half in the first 
line and half in reserve effecting an 
advance of 12 km. 

The German front had to be drawn 
back considerably which caused the ioss 
of many prisoners and much materiel. 

This result was due not entirely to 
the tanks but also to the bad morale 
which had filtered into the German 
Army from the interior. 

What permitted the enemy to carry 
on the offensive without interruption 
were his rich resources in man-power 
and materiel, principally tanks, which, 
as decisive weapons for such combat 
had been at first under-rated by the 
German military leaders. 

Very heavy fighting continued to the 
end of August with the British be- 
tween the Somme and Scarpe. Nar- 
row deep penetrations by tanks after 
intense artillery fire combined with 
smoke sereens 
throughout. 

Tanks were also employed in great 
numbers in Mangin’s operations from 


were characteristic 





‘German losses 22,000 prisoners and 400 guns. 
Amiens,” INFANTRY JOURNAL for August, 1922. 


See “Tanks in the Battle of 
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A Group of Officers of the Old 24th Infantry Taken at Fort McKavitt, 
Texas, in 1869 


August 20 to September 17 north 
of Soisséns, where out of 480 machines 
215 were destroyed, 60 by artillery. 
French tanks were used during the 
American operations against the St. 
Mihiel salient on September 12 and 
13, 1918, and between the Meuse and 
the Argonne from September 26 to 
October 9, 180 light and 60 medium 
tanks in the former case and 350 light 
and 60 medium in the latter.® 

In the offensive of the French VI 
Army in Champagne (Tahure) under 
Gouraud on September 25, 1918, each 
Army corps was allotted on the aver- 
age 90 tanks besides which large re- 
serves were provided. The terrain to 
be traversed on the first day was so 
blocked by bombardment and _ field 
works that they could not cross it. The 
infantry had to work forward for six 


hours after the artillery preparation ; 
2,800 men worked an entire day to 
make passages for the tanks. Results 


worth mentioning due to individual 
efforts attempted need not be noted. A 
large number of tanks were assembled 
for a joint attack, about 150 machines 
When the tanks 


were withdrawn from combat on Octo 


to one army corps. 


ber 8 after having accompanied the 
Army for 15 km., very heavy losses 
were found: 39 per cent of the tanks, 
40 per cent officers and 33 per cent 
men of the personnel. 

During King Albert’s drive in 
Flanders from the 14th to 19th of 
October, 1918, in all 180 French tanks 
were engaged with a loss of half the 

Single tank units 


and had kept go 


machines and crews. 
had eovered 75 km. 
ing for 58 


— 


hours. On October 25 





“Tanks operated by Americans in the Meuse-Argonne operation from September 
)? 


25th to November 3d. 
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and 26 two battalions of light tanks 
were allotted for the attack on the 
Hindenburg positions. The attack was 
well planned, the noise of tank engines 
being deadened by airplanes which 
fired upon the German observation 
posts. Special artillery was designated 
to bombard the German advance de- 
As a result an advance of 
about. 3 km. was made at a cost of 33 


tenses. 


per cent in personnel and 50 per cent 
of tanks. 

Hence, the employment of tanks in 
mass combined with smoke screens had 
become the most dangerous enemy of 
the Germans. They were used in in- 
creasing mass as the German morale 
sank and the more tired and weaker 
the German divisions became; finally 
their nerves could no longer withstand 
the artillery fire and tank attacks. The 
trend of the combat after August 8 
made the German high command real- 
ize that the war was lost, since also 
the Americans were becoming engaged 
in it more and more. 

When Bulgaria capitulated and bad 
conditions in the interior grew worse, 
the high command decided to terminate 
further aimless hostilities by accepting 
the peace proposals of President Wil- 
son. 


PRINCIPLES OF TANK EMPLOYMENT 

The following principles for the em- 
ployment of tanks were evolved during 
the war: 

1. The heavy tank must break the 
way for the infantry; the light tank 
should fight in close contact with the 
infantry. 

2. Employ tanks only over favorable 
terrain, soft ground will bog them. ° 

3. Tanks should have definite ob- 


jectives and cooperate in detai! wi 
the infantry directly with ther 
following them at 100 m. 

4. Rail transport, approach ma) 
and assembling of tanks must be camoy 
flaged from the enemy. 

5. Start the artillery and infant; 
attacks together. 

6. Support the advance of the tank. 
from their points of departure to ¢| 
first enemy positions by artillery fir 
or by other means. 

7. Mass employment of tanks » 
quires a large number in the assay: 
waves, an echelonment in depth and a) 
adequate reserve. 

8. Sufficient artillery support during 
combat. 

9. Special anti-tank batteries. 

10. Blinding of enemy observation 
to the greatest possible extent. 

11. Mutual support between neigh- 
boring tanks. 

12. Communication between tanks 
and to the rear by signal tanks, wire. 
less, visual signals, pigeons, ete. 

13. Good means of observation espe- 
cially for the tank commander throug) 
closable eyeslits and flaps, in combat 
indirectly through a periscope and re. 
flectors. 

14. Tank stores of food for several 
days, smoke bombs, hand grenades, 
flame throwers, gas masks, ete. 


QUANTITY AND ORGANIZATION OF TANKS 

Eng'and.—The British Government 
put about 150 tanks in service at the 
beginning of 1916. After their use for 
the first time against Flers in the Fall 
of 1916, there were about 1,100 ma- 
chines for 1917, then for 1918, some 
1,350. At a meeting of the British 
War Cabinet early in March, 1918, it 
was announced in the presence of Gen- 
eral Wilson, Chief of the General Staff, 
that at Messines 12 tank sections wer 
deployed over a 15 km. front and had 





* An error—all tanks had track laying 


man would bog them. 





treads and no soft ground crossable by 4 
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36 km. advance in two days England: 
loss of 16,000 men. Period: August 8 to November 11 
= ate 96 davs 
Battle of Cambrai 7 tank sec- .S 6 days). 
: wets aes 1 te Tanks employed in 39 days 
ivancet 6.4 KM. ON é& « KM. P : j 
two dave. casualties amount Concerning organization, at first the 
nh ays, as < ° < - i ‘ 
nly 9.500. Based on these re- tank units were attached to the machine 
;, ble results instead of the original gun corps (Heavy Branch, Machine 
1,350 tanks, 5,000 more were ordered Gun Corps). In 1917 the Tank Corps 
Tl llowing data vives an idea of the was organized into battalions, each of 
‘ ee a ; . & companies of 24 tanks apiece. It 
mportanee of tanks in the last part oi . ! 
191 was decided to equip 9 battalions, each 
' vith 72 tanks, 50 per cent as reserve 
“Dp ried: Grams Jeby 16 to Mewes Later the grouping into brigades was 
eriod : ‘ ‘ A >m- ‘ ie 
ber 11 (120 days) introduced. At the Battle of Cambrai 
7 three 


Tanks employed in 45 days 3 brigades took part, each of 


3,988. 


Batchelors’ Battalion of the Old 24th Infantry 


Seated, left to right—Contract Surgeon James M. Heller, First Lieut. Joseph C. Cast- 

ner, Capt. Joseph B. Batchelor, First Lieut. Claude H. Miller. Standing, left to right 

Second Lieut. Austin A. Parker, Contract Surgeon Edwin P. Hayward, First Lieut. 
Charles S. Lincoln, Lieut. George McMaster 
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battalions of 3 companies with 3 see- 
tions of 4 tanks apiece, in all 324 ma- 
chines. In October 1918, there were 6 
brigades or 18 battalions. 
France.—In 1916 about 800 tanks 
were ordered, 400 of the Schneider and 
400 of the St. Chamond types. Most 
of them were delivered toward the end 
of 1917. Besides these 1,150 Renault 
tanks were ordered early in 1917 and 
this number was increased to 3,500 in 
October, due to the influence of General 
Petain and with the beginning of 1918, 
up to the important total of 4,000. 
At the opening of the German spring 
drive in 1918, the fast light tanks were 
not yet delivered in France, so work 
on them was speeded up with de- 
liveries of 300 the Ist of May, 1,000 
July 1, about 2,600 on October 1, 
and on December 1 about 2,700. More 
than 2,000 light tanks fit for service 
were available in France on December 
1. The French Army, on November 
1, 1918 had 50 medium tanks in 
serviceable condition and 80 more were 
given to the British about this time 
but all of them had become obsolete. 
The original organization of the 
French medium heavy tanks as armored 
artillery underwent considerable 
changes in 1917. At the beginning of 
1918 there were 4 groups of Schneider 
tanks, each of 4 divisions of 3 batteries 
with 4 tanks apiece and over 4 groups 
of St. Chamond tanks, each of 3 divi- 
sions of 3 batteries with 4 tanks apiece. 
At first it was the intention to allot a 
group of 48 Schneiders and a group of 
36 St. Chamonds to each army. The 
change in events, however, also caused 
a change in the original distribution. 
The light tanks were not definitely 
organized at the beginning of the Ger- 





man offensive in March, 1918. At 4 
conclusion of the armistice, ligh tank. 
comprised 27 battalions each of 3 con 
panies of 3 platoons with 5 tank; 
apiece. Of these five platoon tanks 
three were armed with one pounder 
and two with machine guns, beside 
which each company had a special wire. 
less tank, ten reserve tanks and a num 
ber of cargo trucks. Each 3 battalions 
were assembled into a regiment. |, 
November, 1918 there were 9 regiments 
besides a depot regiment and a training 
battalion. The regiments were com 
bined to make 3 brigades. 

France retained the greater part 0 
her military tank units after the con- 
clusion of the war and in 1920 had 9 
tank regiments, each of 3 battalions 
These regiments were designated seri 
ally the 501st to 509th and were sta. 
tioned at Tours, Biziers, Versailles 
Valence, Remes, Metz, Besancon, Cha 
lons and Lille. 

Germany.—In 1916, just as the first 
British tanks were completed, the Ger- 
man military leaders considered th 
question of tanks and by the end o! 
this year the experimental production 
of tanks was well under way. Mean 
while the high command did everything 
to organize the anti-tank defense. Po- 
sitions were improved and tested for 
any possibility of tank attacks. Pits, 
blockades on roads and mines were laid 
and anti-tank guns emplaced every- 
where. The infantry was specially 
trained and equipped with armor piere- 
ing bullets and large calibre anti-tank 
rifles which took two men to operat 
and proved very effective. Quick fir 
field pieces were also mounted 0 
trucks and tractors. 

Thanks to these means of defense th: 
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loss in tanks was very great for 
example in the period from August 
1918, when 
tanks played a particularly important 
role. no less than 887 tanks were des- 


November 11, 


» ) 


troved and out of a total tank person- 
nel of 1,500 officers and 8,000 men the 
casualties amounted to 592 and 2,562 
respectively.” The British tanks were 
easily put out of action by hits on ex- 
posed tracks carried up high. 

Coneerning the German tanks (or 
Sturm-panzerwagen according to mili- 
tary terminology), General Ludendorf 
in his war diary states as follows: 

The Chief of Field Motor Transport 
had received orders in advance to ex- 
pedite tank construction. The type of 
tank demonstrated before the high 
command in the Spring of 1917 did not 
fulfill the requirements. I urged him 
to speed up tank production energetic- 
ally. Perhaps had I been more insist- 
ent, possibly, we would have had more 
tanks at the decisive moment in 1918, 
but I do not know, which needs of the 
army we should have had to sacrifice 
for them. 

More laborers were not available, the 
interior provided none. Had they been 
so we would have needed them as re- 
placements for the army. We never 


could attain mass employment of tanks 
in 1918, and the tanks are effective 
only when used in mass. When, to- 
ward the end of the war, manufacturers 
were in a position to produce larger 
quantities of tanks more rapidly the 
high command gave the war ministry 
the order for a greater number. 

At the beginning of 1918 the firs 
German tanks appeared in the theater 
of operations. In the summer of 1918 
the total comprised 15 tank sections 
each of five machines, part of them 
were our own model (Vollmer design), 
part were composed of captured British 
tanks. 

They lasted about 50 days, and, due 
to their limited number, did not effect 
any appreciable results. 

If the German tanks failed to come 
up to expectations, it is due to the fact 
that their importance was not fully 
realized until too late when their mass 
production stopped due to the revolu 
tion. 

No doubt the question of tanks would 
have received greater attention, had 
the proportion of the technical branches 
to the other army services been greater. 

The German tanks, still in the rear 
abandoned in the evacuation of France 
and Belgium, came to an inglorious 
end as a result of the peace treaty of 
Versailles. 





* Very few tanks were destroyed. They were halted by mechanical trouble or 
ditching and then used as targets by the German artillery. There is hardly a record of 
a tank being put out of action by a hit on the track while moving. During the Battle 
of Amiens attempt was made to examine the effect of gas on the carburetor of a tank 
that had broken down. The tank was approached under cover to within fifty yards and 
then a dash made across exposed ground. Within three minutes the German shells 
made the inspection extremely uncomfortable. 
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Improvised Signal Equipment 
Ist Lieut. G. B. Barth, 8th Infantry 





URING 
held in the American 


maneuvers 
Forces in Germany, 
the demand for con- 
stant telephonic com- 





munication during 
problems, led to the 
of the 
Signal Platoon of the 
8th Infantry, 
unit 
demands. 





development 


as a 





mobile capable 


of meeting these 


To this end, a type of mule drawn 
reel cart (Shown in Fig. 1) was im- 
provised from the body of a salvaged 
machine gun ammunition cart. 
tically the only original work required 
was the construction of the reel, and 
the two inverted U shaped brackets on 
The reel 


iron and was 24” 


Prac- 


which the reel was swung. 
was made of sheet 
wide, almost twice the width of the 
By 
this additional width, and by making 
the axle of the reel 
(About 214” in diameter) about two 
miles of wire was put on the cart. A 
larger load could be gotten on but it 
was found that in going over ploughed 
fields and rough country it was too 
nuch for the mule. By placing the 
reel slightly back of the center of grav- 
ity of the cart, the best balancing of 
the cart was obtained. 


issue spool for twisted pair wire. 


proper small, 


A simple gear- 
ing device was made, consisting of a 
bicycle chain running over a motor- 
cycle sprocket fastened to the spool 
axle, and a bicycle sprocket attached to 
a horizontal rod fastened to the rear 
o: the cart by three large staples. The 


412 


end of this rod was fitted with a era, 
for winding. 
most 


ik 
It was found that th: 
satisfactory gearing ratio was 


11% to 1 with the large sprocket in rear. 
More speed was obtained by using a 
ratio of 3 to 1, but the work, when 
the spool was heavily loaded, was too 
hard on the men. 

The side boxes of the original cart 
were deepened and fitted with a false 
bottom, consisting of a board mounted 
on three coiled springs. Two tele- 
phones were carried in each box, the 
springs relieving the jar on the phones. 
A third box, about twice the size of 
the side boxes, was built in front of the 
reel, and earried: 

1 Mule blanket. 
Nose bag. 


—- 


Curry comb and brush. 

Four-drop Monccord switchboards. 
Projector, 14 em. 

Sets Climbers. 

Sets Signal flags. 


39 = PO 


~w ft 


The platoon was equipped with four 
carts of this type during the maneuvers 
of 1921 and 1922. The conditions 
under which they worked were very 
trying, but they stood up well, and 
thoroughly proved their worth. The 
wiring parties were able to keep up 
with the Regimental and Battalion 
C. P.’s during all advances. Usually 
it was necessary for them to work 
across ploughed fields. The Platoon 
was able to carry its entire equipment 
on these carts (with the assistance of a 
fifth cart fitted with a large box, which 
was used to transport hand reel car's, 
supplies, switchboards, message center 
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intelligence equipment) and could 
tion for days at a time without the 
of the combat train. The presence 


these carts made the work very 
h lighter for the men. 

\nother strong argument in favor 
this type of cart is the ease of re- 
iiming quickly the wire laid during 
advance. 

The hand reel cart, shown in Figure 

2 is of very simple construction ; easily 

Five of 


these carts were in constant use during 


perated, and very durable. 


the maneuver period of 1921, and at 
The 


eart consisted of two wheels; a cradle 


no time were repairs necessary. 


consisting of an axle and two handles 
used in pulling the cart) ; a frame for 
‘arrying the reel (having four handles 
used for carrying the spool over rough 
ground when the wheels could not be 














used). This frame had four legs which 


were notched at the bottoms; the 
notches fitting into the shanks of con 
responding wing nuts on the cradle. 
Thus the wheels could be dismounted 
and left behind, and the spool carried 
by two men in much the same fashion 
as a Sedan Chair, when covering rough 
ground. An axle fitted with a crank 
was run through the issue spool, on 
which the wire comes, and the 


spool 
was slung in two steel housings on the 
sides of the frame. The axle was held 
in place by hinged pieces of steel which 
could be raised to allow the removal 
of the reel. 

stand 


An improvised switchboard 


(shown in Figure 3) also proved its 


worth in field service. The box when 
assembled for the move was very little 
than the 12 Monoecord 
switchboard. 3 shows what a 
this 


be. It would be very hard to set up 


larger drop 
Figure 
convenience a stand of type can 
a switchboard in any other way in the 


quarry shown. 
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|. The animal-drawn reel cart. 2. The hand reel cart. 


(3) The switchboard stand 














Reconnaissance Training 
Capt. Gilbert E. Parker, /nfantry ( Tanks)’ 





HE subject of train- 
ing in the preparation 





and use of maps and 
sketches is taken up 
in this article with a 
dual purpose, to dis- 
cuss 





instruction in 
general, and to dis- 


euss in detail the 
scope and methods 
pursued in recon- 


naissanece 


training at the Infantry 
Tank School, Camp Meade, Md. 

During the World War, maps played 
a greater and more important part 
than ever before in the history of 
armed conflict. Large bodies of troops 
remained stationary for comparatively 
long periods. Good maps of combat 
areas were generally available in ad- 
vance. Observation was exceptionally 
comprehensive and intelligence service 
was developed to a degree formerly 
impossible. Communication systems 
were more extended and more efficient. 
Higher commanders fulfilled more 
nearly the novelists’ ideal of the strate- 
gist with a map, moving units like 
counters in a great game and depend- 
ing on subordinates for the execution 
of plans. 

Maps made possible this highly spe- 
cialized phase of warfare. Plans were 
worked out on maps before orders were 
formulated. Orders referred to maps 
and maps accompanied them when they 


were distributed. Maps were issued to 
the smallest units and every officer and 
N. C. O. found map reading a daily 
necessity. 

In eases where local maps are not 
available or are unsuitable, it becomes 
necessary to make maps at the earliest 
possible moment. The maps may be 
made by specially trained topographic 
sections from the Engineer Corps, but 
the Engineers can not be everywher 
and the map for immediate use fre 
quently has to be made by the Infantry 
officer or his subordinates by making 
and combining ordinary field sketches 
Not only does he require a knowledge 
of the theory of field sketching, but he 
needs also a practical knowledge of 
ground forms in order to appreciate 
the advantages and disadvantages 0! 
the terrain and show the topography 
im a manner to bring out these features 

To the untrained observer, a valley 
is a valley and a hill is a hill, and there 
is little relation between them, but to 
the trained judgment, the valley is 
part of a drainage system and investi- 
gation will probably reveal a connect- 
ing valley of the same system beyond 
the hill. Each has its tributaries sep- 
arated by ridges and shoulders and al! 
together make up a skeleton which is 
the key to the whole area. With this 
skeleton and the elevations of a few 
critical points, the elusive contour is 
not hard to pin down. Practical train- 





‘The subject of reconnaissance training is one of great importance for the 


Infantry as a whole. 
the service. 


Captain Parker is in charge of the School. 


The course pursued at the Tank School is one of the best in 


He holds a degree of Civil Engineer 


from Cornell and having had a wide experience in military sketching and reconnaissance 
he is particularly qualified to discuss the subject here.—EDITor. 
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s the great requirement, not only 
the purpose of perfecting the judg- 
t, but also for developing speed in 
| work so that results may be made 
ilable in time to be of use. 

Practically every Infantry officer in 
the service today has received one or 
more courses of instruction in map 
reading and sketching either through 
the service schools or through regular 
or special garrison training. Some 
have also had courses in the training 
camps of 1917-18, as members of the 
National Guard or Reserve Corps, or 
have had experience along this line in 
civil life. The result throughout the 
service is a good general understanding 
of the possibilities of maps coupled 
with fair ability to read them. It is a 
question, however, whether the average 
Infantry officer below fiéld grade, can 
be trusted to make a field sketch cover- 
ing a considerable area—say a square 
mile—and show complete and reliable 
topography. The majority can get the 
details of the flat sketch correct and 
show objects in their proper relative 
locations, but their ground forms are 
vague, their hills and valleys warped 
out of shape, and their streams likely 
to run uphill. 

Oceasionally this has been due to the 
lack of competent instructors, but lack 
of time for instruction is pre-eminent- 
ly responsible for this condition of af- 
fairs. In the officers’ garrison school 
courses, for example, sketching was 
foreed to compete for place with a 
multiplicity of other subjects on the 
schedules and it was impossible to allot 
to it time sufficient to cover the sub- 
ject adequately. The same was true of 
the training camp schedules during 
1917-18. Courses given were sufficient 
te teach general conceptions and theo- 
retical principles, but as a rule were 


insufficient to allow of field training 
and problems adequate to fix the 
methods firmly in the student’s mind 
or develop his judgment of topographi- 
eal features to a satisfactory degree. 
Many officers have had to go through 
two or more of these inadequate schools, 
each covering the same ground and 
each failing in the same particulars. 
The criticism was frequently made 
by officers in classes that no provision 
was made for differences in previous 
training or experience. They were 
compelled to review the elementary 
work while they did not have the op- 
portunity of getting instruction in the 
practical work which they needed and 
wanted. Enlisted instruction has been 
even more irregular, particularly in 
organizations 
commander 


where each company 


has arranged his own 


courses and 


training. 


supervised his own 

The courses offered by the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning establish now 
a standard for subject matter and for 
methods of for Infantry 
officers. It has the opportunity to 
choose the most competent instructors 
and develop the means best suited to 
the needs of Infantry. 

There are 


instruction 


many courses prepared 
outside of Benning however, both for 
garrison schools, for training camps, 
and for instruction by correspondence. 
Let these be adequate. 


difference between 


There is a vast 
comprehending a 
lecture or demonstration as it proceeds, 
and the more laborious learning by 
study and practice to apply the same 
principles. The value of the applica- 
tory method so stressed by the Benning 
schools is perhaps nowhere more evi- 
dent than in instruction in the subject 
of sketching. 

Let me advocate then, 


first, the 
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standardization of all courses as to 
subject matter and methods; and see- 
ond, the allowance of sufficient time to 
the courses so that the student will, 
by application, fix in his mind the 
taught and develop his 
judgment of topography. 

At the Infantry Tank School, these 
considerations are satisfied by careful 
standardization of theoretical instruc- 
tion and by lengthening the courses 
enough to permit of giving a thorough 


principles 


training in field reconnaissance. 

The problem of reconnaissance for 
tanks is a peculiar one and involves 
even more careful study of the ground 
needed for Infantry move 
Because they other 
traffic and because they damage 
some types of road surface, the 
general rule is established that tanks 
must keep off all but the poorest of un- 
Also, tanks can not 


than is 


ments. delay 


travelled roads. 
be used to advantage on ground that is 
heavily wooded, swampy, or cut by 
steep slopes, and cannot ford streams 
more than 214 feet deep. These are a 
few of the difficulties which make nee- 
essary a detailed reconnaissance in ad- 
vance whenever a move by tanks under 
their own power is contemplated. So 
important is this work that the pro- 
posed new peace strength tables pro- 
vide a reconnaissance corporal in each 
heavy tank company in addition to the 
reconnaissance and intelligence staff 
provided for the battalion. 

It may be well to explain that the 
Infantry Tank School is a general 
term including among other things the 
16th Light Tank Battalion, the 17th 
Heavy Tank Battalion, and the school 
proper where both instruction and ex- 
perimental work are carried on. It is 
found expedient therefore, to handle 
in the school, not only the instruction 





of officers temporarily detailed fro, 
the Infantry as students, but also the 
specialized instruction for the person 
nel of the two battalions. In fulfilling 
this office, the Reconnaissance and [y 
telligence School has prepared three 
courses; a basic and a_ specialists’ 
course for officers, and a specialists’ 
course for enlisted men. 

The Officers’ Basie Course is de- 
signed to teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples of map reading, sketching, and 
reconnaissance, and their special ap 
plication te the needs of tanks. Th 
course lasts two weeks, morning and 
afternoon, and includes short lectures 
on combat intelligence. In its entirety, 
it is sufficient to enable the tank com- 
pany officer to carry on his own recon- 
naissance work if necessary, and to 
cooperate intelligently with the spe- 
cialized battalion staff. 

The Officers’ 
two months and is given only to se- 
lected officers to train them for staff 
work as Tank Intelligence Officers or as 
The course 
includes a detailed study of maps pro- 
duced in the United States with the 
standard projections and grid systems, 


Advanced Class lasts 


instructors in the schools. 


use of plane table and stadia, study of 
Combat Intelligence Regulations, aerial 
photography, map reproduction, intel- 
ligence problems, ‘training methods, 
and tank route engineering problems 
such as estimation of bridge strength 
and measures necessary for stream and 
swamp crossings. 

When classes are large, daily reci- 
tations require much time and are 
epen to the objection that grades based 
on recitations are hit-and-miss grades 
because every student cannot be ques- 
tioned completely on every subject. 
It is essential, nevertheless, that the 
instructor keep in daily touch with the 
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understanding of the subject 
ter and take measures to clear up 
ts which may be in doubt. Many 
lents will not inquire about details 
The plan is 


efore being adopted of dispensing 


do not understand. 


h recitations and instead, assigning 

e first fifteen minutes each day to a 
itten quiz on the most important 
Twenty-five per 
cent of the grade for the course is 
hased on these quizzes. 


pies in the lesson. 


The Enlisted Specialists’ course is 
interest. It 
eight weeks and is designed to train 


perhaps of most lasts 
the enlisted specialists for the com- 
panies and battalions. It covers the 
work the Officers’ Basic 
Course with the addition of about eight 


given in 


days preliminary training in elemen- 
Because the officers are, 
as a rule, better educated and because 
they have usualiy had the advantage cf 
previous instruction in sketching and 
reading, it takes the enlisted 
classes over twice as long to cover the 


tary drafting. 


map 


same ground as the officers’ classes. 


Equipment.—Each enlisted man is 
issued a field sketching outfit, drawing 
instruments, a set of drawing 


plates with mimeographed instructions, 


model 


and the various manuals of instruction 
which are mentioned later. 
Drafting.—The first eight days of 
the course are given over to instruction 
in drawing and lettering, following the 
general theory that work of so compli 
eated a nature as sketching must be 
taken up in detail and learned a little 
at a time in order to obtain the best 
results. 
enlisted 


The principal object of the 


men’s course is to develop 
specialists who can make proper recon- 
naissance for tanks and then show on 
a sketch the results of their work. If 
the sketch is inaccurate or illegible, it 
has little value. If its general appear- 
anee is poor, those depending on it will 
have little confidence in the reconnais 
sance itself. These items are in them- 
selves mechanical and may be taught 
separately with attention concentrated 
upon them. 


If men are given sketching immed- 





Officers at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, in 1894, Where the 24th Infantry Was a Part 


of the Garrison. 


Prominent Officers Included in the Picture Are Col. W. J. Glasgow, 


Col. John Pitcher, Gen. Z. R. Bliss, Col. Oscar J. Brown, Gen. A. L. Markley, Col. C. E. 
layman, Col. Jacob Galbrith, Gen. W. H. Johnston, Col. H. B. Nelson, Col. A. J. 
Laws, Col. W. H. W. James 
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iately, mechanical considerations are 
lost sight of in making the field loea- 
tion of features which demand all of 
their attention. The 
then, a poor sketch without being able 
to diagnose the cause with certainty. 
The first 
drawing and lettering plates designed 


instructor sees 


four plates therefore, are 


to teach the workman the use of his 
tools before assigning him a task. 
Few beginners can maintain a con- 
sistent average of less than five per 
eent error in laying off small measure- 
ments on a sketch. Accuracy in hand- 
ling scales is therefore constantly em- 
phasized during the drafting instrue- 
tion, and by the time field work is 
begun, the instructor is safe in assum- 
ing that errors which may appear are 
not due to poor handling of scales. 
Students are taught the single stroke 
slant lettering recommended in A. R. 
100-15, using the style given in Rein- 
Lettering.’’ A tracing on 
cloth, a plate of conventional signs, and 


se ? 


hardt’s 
& map enlargement by the method of 
small squares complete this phase of 
the work. 

The propriety of including training 
that is purely drafting has been ques- 
tioned but results have 
justified it. Field work is neat, clear, 
orderly, and accurate from the very 
beginning and the inked sketches 
turned in by the enlisted men are fre- 
quently superior in this respect to the 
majority of those produced in the of- 
ficers’ classes. It has also been noted 
that the occasional students who have 
had prior drafting experience have less 
difficulty in comprehending the inszruc- 
tion in sketching, and in the great 
majority of cases lead their classes in 
final grades. Drafting has additional 


more than 


practical value because these specialists 





are called on for minor drafting johs 
in their organizations. 

Flat Sketch.—Instruction regarding 
seales, distance, orientation, and field 
methods of making the flat sketch. fo) 
low in seope and method the genera! 
plan worked out in Grieves’ ‘‘ Military 
Sketching and Map Reading.’’ 

Relief —This is found to be the most 
difficult phase of instruction and is ap. 
proached from several angles. 

1. The idea of showing relief on a 
map by coloring high ground one color 
and low ground another is first intro- 
duced. One dividing line between the 
two colors is needed. It is an 
step from this to the idea of obtaining 
greater accuracy by using different 
shades of these two colors, the shades 


eCas\ 


growing darker away from the first 
dividing line. Several dividing lines 


are now needed and the class gets its 
first conception of a contour as a di- 
viding line between areas of different 
elevation on a map. 
problem, each student works out com- 
plete layering on his map enlargement 
using the standard colors, yellow for 
high ground and green for low. 

2. When layering is completed, a 
‘*mud map’’ is made in relief from th 
same map enlargement. 
clay and oil known commercially as 
plasticene is moulded into 14” sheets, 
and one sheet is cut to the shape o! 
each contour. The successive sheet: 
piled in order and evened off from cor- 
ner to corner toegive a good representa. 
tion of the map. If the surface is 
soaped, it will take colors and conven- 
tional signs’ maybe *shown. The 
finished result is compared with the 
layered map. The layering and th: 
**mud maps’’ are the first work given 
the class after the drafting is com- 
pleted. 


As a practical 


A mixture of 
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The various attributes of contours 
next explained in detail and ex- 
les pointed out on the blue print 
; of Camp Meade distributed to 
Hills, hollows, drainage 
es, convex and concave slopes, and 


class. 


er features shown by contours are 

jlained and illustrated one by one. 
A good conception of contours and 
inderstanding of ground forms are 
obtained, but no numerical work is at- 
tempted until the class has spent a 
week on seales, orientation, and the 
making of flat sketches. 

4. Numerical work is taken up with 
the explanation of slope scales, seales 
of map distance, and visibility. Prob- 
After trial 
of various systems, the ‘‘rubber band 
method’’ of determining visibility has 
been adopted as most satisfactory for 
instruction of enlisted classes. This 
method is given in detail in the Engi- 
‘“‘Manual of Topography,’’ 
Chapter A-1, paragraph 31. The im- 
portance of a study of drainage in a 
given area is emphasized and problems 


lems are given on the map. 


neers 


in contouring skeleton maps are solved. 
Figures I, VI, VII, and VIII in Spald- 
ing’s ‘‘Training Manual,’’ (W. D. 
Doe. 695) have been mimeographed 
or. a larger seale and found very satis- 
factory. The first three are used for 
interpolating contours, and the last 
as a problem in analysis of ridge lines. 
These problems are more effective than 
any other part of the instruction in 
producing accurate topography on 
subsequent field work. The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL booklet on ‘‘Map Reading’’ 
is a recent publication which is a mine 
of practical problems for the instructor 
and taken in conjunction with the new 
system of seales published in T. R. 
190-5, makes an excellent reference for 
home study. 


5. The two or three small maps pre- 
viously prepared are taken into the 
field and the drainage skeletons filled 
in. Critical points are chosen, spot 
levels are noted, and the sketch checked 
by the instructor in the field. 
the skeleton is then 
pleted in the same manner as in the 
mimeographed problems. In 


Con 


touring of com 


making 
subsequent sketches, data for the flat 
map and for relief are taken simultan- 
eously. Contouring in the field is ree- 
ommended, but not required if the 
drainage skeleton and spot levels are 
complete. 
Panoramic Sketch- 


ing are given six hours in the course. 


and Landmark 
Reconnaissance.—The class is taugnt 
that drafting and sketching when once 
learned are no longer 
Clear 
are the chief aim. 


ends in them- 


sclves. reconnaissance reports 
The capabilities of 
the two types of tanks are carefully 
explained. The problems given include 
road, outpost, and position sketches, 
and then a series of five covering the 
ordinary range of tank requirements. 

These five are arranged as parts of 


cne continuous 


problem and a day 
given to each. 

1. Detraining point. 

2. Location of Tank Park. 

3. River 


ings. 


Reconnaissance for cross- 

4. Tank route across country show 
ing landmark sketches. 

5. Assault position, routes, and rally 
ing points for a tank unit going into 
ection. 

Grading Schedules for the various 
plates and problems are announced in 
advance, and for the students informa 
tion, the grade given is shown fraction 
ally. For example, a grade on Drawing 
Plate I might be: 
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Accuracy ...... oven /5O 
Evenness of inking 18 /20 
Weight and type of lines 10/10 
Neatness ....... 19/20 

Total . 90/100 


Notebooks are furnished by the 
school and are inspected and graded at 
the end of the course. 

Twenty-six classes of enlisted men 
and several classes of officers have com- 
pleted reconnaissance courses at the 
Tank School. The foregoing training 


methods have proved satisfact: 
Tank personnel, not because . 
special and unusual features, | 
cause they have constantly followed 


an\ 


standard practice and because time has 
been allowed for the practical applica. 
tion of every lesson taught. A simila) 
plan with drafting omitted and dif. 
ferent reconnaissance problems sub. 
stituted, would doubtless prove satis. 
factory for a regimental school fo 
N. C. O.’s and battalion and regimenta| 
specialists. 
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Greatest National Guard Strength 


Information issued by the Militia 
Bureau as this number goes to press 
shows that the August 31 enrollment 
of the National Guard aggregates 
164,040, including 9,859 officers. This 
is the largest enrollment the National 
Guard has shown since its reorganiza- 
tion following the World War, and it 
is also larger than any strength ered- 
ited to the National Guard at any 
period except during the few months 
in 1917, preceding the draft of the 
Guard into federal service. The 27th 
Division led with an aggregate enroll- 
ment of 8,106, closely pressed by the 
28th, enrolling 7,829, and the 38th 
earrying 7,783. The only completely 
organized division in the National 
Guard is the 27th in New York. The 
28th in Pennsylvania is completely 
formed except for the Air Service, 
while the 37th (Ohio) still lacks six 
company units of completion. The 40th 
Division (California, Utah and Ne- 
vada) showed the smallest enrollment 
with 3,418. The headquarters of 6 
divisions, 26th, 27th, 28th, 36th, 37th, 
and 38th, have been federally recog- 
nized. 





In the 


within the memory of many of 
how numerous people proved by 
tific ecaleulations that no man- 
craft could ever rise from the 
and fly. It is a far ery from 
ose days to the happenings of last 
onth at 10-ton 


bomber, the largest flying machine in 


Dayton, when a 
the world, took the air as gracefully 
as a bird leaves the ground and after 
a most successful thirty-minute flight 
came down as smoothly as a meadow 
lark. 


yet. 


And apparently the end is not 


HAT manner of man is this who 
the Star 
Spangled Banner to be included in a 


refused to allow 
community coneert at Central Park 
in New York City? 
and 


He was promptly 
just the 
treatment that was meted out to him. 
It is to be hoped that he will be for- 
barred 


dismissed, deserved 


leading an 
American assembly in song. There is 


ever from again 
no place in this country for those of 
his ilk. The only criticism that we 
have to offer is that of calling off the 
concert. It seems that another leader 
could have been procured and the pro- 
gram gone ahead with. It is not often, 
on an oceasion of this kind, that initi- 
ative and leadership is lacking. A lot 
of people missed a big bet. 


N the illicit liquor traffic the ‘‘Hi- 
jacker’’ is the fellow who preys on 
the smugglers and bootleggers. He 
holds them up and takes from them 
their ill-gotten gains, either in cash or 
in kind. is of western 


origin and was originally applied to 


The name 


News 


hobo gangs that operated in the great 
wheat country at harvest time against 
the This 
their intended victim with the saluta- 
tion ‘“‘Hi Jack, what it?’’ 
Then followed a variety of methods 
of relieving the wayfarer of his money 
The the 
eastern ‘‘hijackers’’ 


harvesters. gentry hailed 


time is 
victim of 


little 
pathy and dares not go into court for 


and valuables. 


gets sym 


his redress. 


F Professor David Starr 
that eminent pacifist, had his way, 


Jordan, 


the laudation and possibly even the 
Nation’s 
heroes, would be excluded from the 
Wouldn't it 
fine thing for our young people to be 


mention of our military 


school text books. be a 
told how glorious Independence was 
won for us in ’76 on the Chautaucua 
in a spirited debate between a short 
haired school marm and a long-haired 
scion of nobility. Yes, we have no 
bananas! would be just about as in 


spiring. 


REPORT of the 


American citizenship, submitted 
| 


committee on 


to the American Bar association in an 
nual meeting at Minneapolis, carries 
data relative to ‘‘red’’ activities that 
should give all good citizens pause 
and should stir them to rally against 
the advance of disturbing propaganda 
The 


radicals 


sc indicated. 
number of 


report places the 


agitating for 
change in government from present 
form to some communistic variety at 
1,500,000. The 
expenditures for ‘‘red’’ propaganda 
in the past year at $3,000,000. 


committee estimates 











In 








These items give the American pub- 
While 
Americans worthy of the name can be 


lie something to think about. 


counted on to hold against commun- 
ism, there is danger in supineness and 
that 
propagandists to get in their work 


“é 


in indifference permit ‘‘red”’ 


without the victim’s realization of 
what is going on. The advances of 
communism indicated in the report 


warn the nation of the need for alert- 
ness and urge assertion of American 
the ‘‘red”’ 


citizenship against doe- 


trine. 


[; is that we Americans are 
learning to appreciate the scenic 
beauty of our National 


clear 


Parks and 
wilderness country. This year’s pil- 
grimages are ample evidence of the 
fact. 


carried out to a degree hitherto un- 


‘*See America First’’ has been 





the News 
known in the annals of travel. T 


maintain the attractiveness of our 
great outdoors we must defend our 
trails against the destructive invasion 
of commercialism, that prefers a tro! 
ley pole to a tree and can see naught 
in a mighty waterfall but hydro 
electric power. So long as this is done 
the primeval beauty of our forests and 
mountains will remain undefiled. 


wr a Man or woman places 
their signature to one of these 
‘‘Anti-War’’ pledges circulated by a 
yariety of pacifist organizations, the 
act should automatically operate ty 
deprive that person of the rights of 
citizenship. A man who will not fight 
for his country and the woman who 
vows that she will not do her bit in 
time of National emergency are not 
entitled to the benefits that this great 
Nation affords its people. 
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Remarkable War Prophecy 


Capt. J. M. Scammell, O. R. C. 


HEN William Roscoe 

‘ | Thayer wrote in the 
W American Historical 
Review for January, 
1920, that ‘‘We can 
assert no more about 
the future than that 
it some time will be 
the present,’’ he was 
in one sense right; 
but humanly ‘speak- 
ing. he was wrong. His statement calls 
tc mind the story of the counsel who 
found his client in jail and, upon hear- 
ing his story, said: ‘‘ But, my good man, 
they can’t put you in jail for that!’’ 

‘‘T know it,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘but 
they did.”’ 

“The sun will rise tomorrow, the 
seasons will follow each other in their 
immemorial circuit, and with hardly 
roticeable variations,’’ said Mr. 
Thayer, ‘‘but we must not mistake our 
belief in the permanence of facts like 
these, for the. vague, elastic and un- 
predictable combinations in polities.’’ 

But in one respect the combinaticns 
of polities are neither vague, elastic nor 
unpredictable : politicians invariably do 
the unthinkably stupid thing when it 
comes to the vital matter of war and 
peace. They are in so nervous a haste 
to secure peace that they have no time 
to discover how; they therefore choose 
the obvious method and—plunge us 
into war. They ought to study military 
history. They don’t. They do not 
study any history. They do not appear 
to study anything. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that they lend color to Mr. 
Thayer’s statement. 





In February, 1782, William Pitt 


said: ‘‘ Never was a time in the history 
of this country when from the situation 
in Europe, we might more reasonably 


expect fifteen years of peace than at 
the present moment.’’ But instead of 
fifteen years of peace, England got 
twenty-three years of war. After the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802, so certain 
were the politicians of its permanence 
that again they reduced the Royal Navy 
and discharged seamen and artificers. 
In 1854 the Crystal Palace was erected 
in London to commemorate the begin- 
ning of universal peace; the army was 
reduced and the Crimean War soon 
came. After the Crimea, the politicians 
were more certain than ever that it 
was the last war. So they reduced the 
military forces drastically. Eighteen 
months later the Indian Mutiny broke 
out. The government in a panic offered 
£15 per man as bounty to those whom 
it had just turned out. In France, on 
June 30, 1870, M. Ollivier declared that 
** At no epoch did the peace of Europe 
ever appear more assured.’’ Lord 
Granville in England could see no cloud 
upon the horizon. Yet Bismarck, as 
he himself put it, was waving a red 
flag before the Gallic bull to drive him 
to desperation. 

Mr. Thayer recalled that situation. 
He noted, too, that in 1914 ‘‘ We lived 
in the best possible of worlds, in which 
war could never take place. Neverthe- 
less, war came, a frightful war, an 
atrocious war for which history has no 
parallel. I need not trace the steps 
which led to the convulsion, but the 
a-priorists owe it to mankind to ex- 
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plain how they deduced inviolable 
peace from conditions which made war 
inevitable. ’’ 

Now if even the best informed, as 
Mr. Thayer will have it, cannot foretell 
the future, how was anybody—much 
less an a-priorist—to know that those 


conditions did make war inevitable? 





his business? For experts, as you may 
know, are not to be believed, bec: ise 
they have a eclass-complex ; and sold ivrs 
are not to be believed because th ir 
profession requires that they face facts 

Nor did anyone believe Demetrius ( 
Boulger who wrote an extraordinary 


forecast of the main outlines of th 





Courtesy Sound Of. 


A Day’s Catch at Tampa, Florida 


Then, if they could not know, in what 
sense were they to blame? 

But, despite Mr. Thayer, there were 
prophets, albeit, because they sang 
jeremiades instead of the songs of 
syrens, they did not have the odor of 
sanctity about them, but suffered from 
the curse of Cassandra. 

Colonel Repington clearly foretold 
the invasion of Belgium; but, being an 
expert nobody believed him, and, being 
a military man, was not foretelling war 


World War in the United Servicc 
Magazine for October, 1911. It was 
sufficient reason not to believe him that 
what he said was unpleasant. 

Now Mr. Boulger’s prophecy de- 
serves our attention because it was ful- 
filled to the letter at every important 


point. Even expressions that later 
became catch-words were used. Hi: 


foresaw the origin of the war as we 
understand it: 


‘*The signs,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are strongly 
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vor of war, one provoked and 
pitated by Germany for her own 
but before it is over she may have 
to regret her ruthless decision.’’ 
(e foretold its universality ; it would 
obably rage throughout the world 
must have 
the gravest consequences for mankind.’’ 
He foresaw the intensity of it: ‘‘We 
re all ‘to be bled white’ because we 
stand somewhat in her (Germany's) 
way.”’ He forecasted the German 
methods of war as follows: 

‘‘Kighty millions of the most civil- 
ized people in the world are not likely 
to go under if only they make no mis- 
takes in with an opponent 
which may be civilized in some respects, 
but which in will itself 
ruthless as a Hun.’’ 

The author, moreover, predicted cor- 
rectly the 
Turkey, Japan and Italy, and he fore- 
shadowed American intervention in 
‘*Do the Berlin authori- 
ties think that America will not have 
her say in the matter? Distance is 
being annihilated, and Germany flat- 
ters herself if she thinks that the United 
States will stand by while a new ag- 
gressive force is brought into being on 
the eastern the Atlantic.’ 
Finally, in addition to many other ar- 
resting prophecies, Mr. Boulger thus 
prognosticated the invasion of Belgium: 


before it is over, and. . 


dealing 


war show 


alignment of Belgium, 


these words: 


shore of 


sé 


Belgium is the state most immed- 
iately concerned . . . There seems no 

doubt that the very first 
episode of the war will be the invasion 
ot her territory by one or more German 


, 


reason to 


armies.’ 

It is interesting to compare this 
prophecy with that of Colonel Reping- 
ton, and to note the processes of 
reasoning by which the Military Cor- 
respondent of The Times arrived at 


his conclusion. In the first place, 
Repington invoked historical precedent. 
The following extract is from page 243 
of his book Imperial Strategy, written 


in 1906: 


There is some reason to believe that 
Germany might enter Belgium at 
the outbreak of the war . She might 
invoke military necessity for the step. 
Precedents foresiiadow it and military 
necessity might demand it. In what 
degree was Denmark saved in 1864 by 
the Treaty of Guarantee of 1852? She 
was not saved by treaties; she was at- 
tacked and dismembered in spite of 
them. In what manner was Luxem- 
burg treated in 1870? Prussia de- 
clared that she would no ‘se considérer 
comme liée plus longtemps par aucune 
considération relative a la neutralité 
du Grand Duché de Luxembourg qui 
serait de nature a entraver les opéra- 
tions de 1’ armée allemande.’ German 
theory and German practice are always 
frankly opportunist where war is con- 
cerned. The Army must conquer. 
Nothing else counts. German principle 
and German history confirms it. 


But Repington was not content with 


one method of approach. He used 


cther evidence. He pointed to the con 
struction of detraining facilities, not 
required for commercial purposes, op- 
posite the Belgian frontier, and he 
noted that ‘‘extensive works of defense 
Reichs- 


land, and these have seemed to fore- 


have been undertaken in the 


shadow some changed and chastened 
ideas.’’ 
But 


pages 255-256 


even this was not enough; on 
he adopted two more 
arguments: 

1. That the official doctrine of the 
German General Staff, as represented 
by the recent publication, Studien Zur 
Kriegsgeschichte und Taktik, pointed 
away from the French and toward the 
Belgian frontier. 
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2. The geographical and strategical 
argument: 


When we regard the situation on the 
frontier and consider the appalling dif- 
ficulties which confront the German 
troops in their attack upon the French 
armies on the Cétes-de-Meuse .. . it 
will not be a matter of surprise if the 
Germans should prefer to allow the 
French armies to take the initiative on 
this particular front and break their 
necks against prepared positions in the 
opening phase of the war. Afterward, 
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not believed. 
were skeptical. 
The ex-Kaiser, in his recent | 


Yet even milita) 


me 


k of 
**Comparative ‘History’ ’’ notes thes; 
events: 


1911—America. 

Visit of the 
England. 

March 14. In a speech at the Guild 
hall in London Admiral Sims declares 
that America will prove her friendship 
for England to the last dollar and th 


American F\ 








Courtesy Sound Of. 





Black Point—Florida’s Wonderful National Guard Training Ground 


of course, the German armies would 
pass to the attack; and ‘premeditated 
adjournment of the decisive act’ would 
be a heresy likewise, and the Belgian 
frontier is open for offensive 
operations. 

This is precisely what occurred six 
years later. 

So striking are these prophecies, and 
so clear to us today are the facts upon 
which these predictions were based, that 
we do not wonder so much that they 
could have been made as that they were 


last drop of blood. In a report writte: 
at the same period, the Admiral states 
that in discussion with English military 
and naval circles, he has found general 
agreement that the war cannot be put 
off more than four years, and he agrees 
with this view. 

It is true that our fleet neglected t 
visit Germany, and one could not ex- 
pect any German—much less the 
Kaiser—to believe that this omission 
was a mere oversight—who could over- 
look Germany? It is true also that 
Admiral Sims made substantially the 
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nent that the ex-Kaiser quotes, 
ould the Kaiser ever be made to 
ve that it was not inspired from 
‘ington? What mere Commander 
he Navy would dare on his own re- 
sibility to issue a veiled warning to 
at all 
unlikely that Commander Sims knew 


erial Germany? It is not 
exactly what he was doing when he 
‘snilled the beans’—as he called it, and 
the ex-Kaiser’s recent literary efforts 
give a strong indication that the events 
that he Germany 
nause—until 1914. Then, France being 
under pacifist influence, England hav- 
ing a pacifist eabinet, and the United 
States a pacifist President, a Bryan as 


notes above gave 


Secretary of State, a pacifist Secretary 
of War and a pacifist Secretary of the 
Navy, Germany declared war. 

Was there the influence of cause and 
effect ? 
history that there was. 


There is some indication from 
Mr. Boulger 
noted in his article that, ‘‘It is no new 
saying that war is nearest when there 
ix most talk of peace, and when the 
pacifists are most confident in the ar- 
of the This has 
heen the case in every great war of 
modern times. As we have noted, it 
1792, 1802, 1854, 1857, 
1870, and we can ourselves recall 1903, 
1912 and 1914. There can be no ques- 
tion that the reduction of the British 
Navy influenced Napoleon to break the 
Peace of Amiens. His insult to the 
sritish Ambassador was, we know, 
carefully caleulated. In the case of the 
Crimean War, Lord Wolseley in his 
Story of a Soldier’s Life said: ‘‘The 
Czar, misled by some foolish Quakers 
and others of the peace-at-any-price 
party, believed their nonsense and 
thought that nothing would induce us 
to fight. This made war inevitable.’’ 


rival millennium.’’ 


was true in 


Of course, without a detailed and 
careful historical study, we cannot con- 
clude definitely that there is a general 
relation between pacifism and unpre- 
paredness on the one hand and war on 
the other. But this much is certain: 
that history gives every indication of 
it, and the study of mass-psychology 
confirms it. 

Hence we are faced with the paradox 
that those who most ardently plead for 
peace through disarmament are those 
who are in reality working hardest to 
bring on war. 
in the 
pleasant 


Not all the prophecies 
world, if they 
will 

Marshal Leboeuf, he of 


predict un- 
influence us. 
the ‘‘ Ready 
to the last gaiter-button’’ fame in 1870. 
knew what he was talking about when 
in the Crimea he rebuked the artillery 
officer for criticising: ‘‘Ah!’’ he said, 
‘**You allow yourself to find fault to a 
Marshal? that 
should always tell one’s superior tiut 
all is perfect.’’ 


things, 


Remember, one 


Mr. Thayer should revise his state- 
ment; it should be, not that fairly ac 
curate prophecy is impossible, but that 
it is useless. 

Recently an experienced, wise and 
venerable statesman and the responsible 
head of a Great Power, independently 
and on the same day told us that an- 
other war was brewing. They might as 
‘*Rea- 
says Le Bon, ‘‘is less used to 
guide our actions than to justify 
them.’’ The prophet who will be 
listened to is the one who will give us 
some justification for our precipitate 
reduction in our armed Nor 
will he be blamed if he fails any more 
than Mr. Boulger and Colonel Reping- 
ton were thanked for their warning. 


well have saved their energy. 


son,”’ 


forees. 














Military Courts-Martial 
O. B. Server 


1N military courts two 
objectives should al- 
ways be kept in view 
in the trial of mili- 
tary offenders. The 
first, of course, is the 
dispensation of jus- 
tice, which includes 
punishment of those 
found guilty, and 
second, to provide a 
method of preventing a recurrence 
of a similar offense. These objectives 
might be classified therefore as sen- 
tences of punishment and preventive 
sentences. Too many officers lose sight 
of the latter objective and hold only to 
the idea that a court is organized for 
punishment only. Punishment is cer- 
tainly necessary in many, perhaps the 
majority, of cases, but an intelligent 
court can save many good soldiers to 
the Government in the same ratio that 
an unintelligent court ¢an get rid of 
them. The two most common sentences 
which might be termed preventives, 
are sentences which award detention or 
forfeiture of pay for offenses of a re- 
current or repeating nature. These 
sentences are called preventive be- 
cause they reduce the finances of the 
offender. A man without finances will 
not often cause trouble as will the man 
who has more than he actually needs, 
or more specifically, perhaps, more than 
he knows what to do with. 

The new Courts-Martial Manual con- 
templates punishment in relative se- 
verity as follows: 

(1) Detention of pay. 
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) Forfeiture of pay. 
) Reduction in rank or grade. 
(4) Hard labor without confine. 
ment. 
(5) Confinement at hard labor. 
(6) Dishonorable discharge. 


‘ 
‘ 


{ 
( 


~ 


Each method is considered in detai! 
as follows: 

Detention of pay.—Detention of pay 
is a method of punishment which may 
be invoked effectively against a man of 
such instability of will that he cannot 
resist the temptation to spend ri. 
otously or unwisely, the money he 
draws from the Government, and which 
spending causes a temporary loss of in 
terest in his military duties. This form 
of punishment may also be effectively 
applied in the case of other minor of.- 
fenses. Detention of pay should 
never cover a greater period than tw: 
months and may not be greater than 
two-thirds pay per month. This 
method is also likely to inculeate habits 
of frugality and stability in the mind 
of the soldier which will be of lasting 
benefit to himself and the Government 

Forfeiture of pay.—Forfeiture oi 
pay is, perhaps, the surest way to pun 
ish and eliminate chronic A. W. 0. L.’s, 
drunks, ete., as it costs money to drink 
and remain absent—in most cases 
and it is believed that confinement 
merely whets the appetite or desire and 
does not eradicate the evil. A for- 
feiture operates two ways, in that it 
makes a repetition of the offenses (A. 
W. O. L. or drinking) difficult, and re- 
imburses the Government for such ad- 
ditional expense as the offender may 
eause. Forfeiture of pay without con- 
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it at hard labor should be gov- 
hy the same limitations as deten- 


[ pay. 
‘wctou sana: in rank or 
should always be made if it is 
en that an offender has knowingly 
and wilfully committed an offense. Re- 
duction in rank is often a severe pun- 
ishment in itself as it withdraws cer- 
tain privileges, alters the duty status of 
the man reduced and causes a reduc- 
tion in pay which is practically the 
same as a forfeiture. Adding confine- 
ment or forfeiture to reduction, there- 
fore, should be carefully considered be- 
fore being given. 

Hard labor without confinement.— 
This is purely a punishment and is not 
a preventive. It should be awarded as 
a punishment for offenses in which a 
person is found guilty of wilful mis- 
conduct and which is not of a recur- 
rent or chronic nature. Hard labor 
without confinement should never be 
given for a period greater than three 
months. More than one month at a 
single sentence is generally inadvis- 
able. 

Confinement at hard labor.—Confine- 
ment at hard labor is a sentence most 
often given and least often applicable. 
Except in grave or aggravated cases, 
confinement at hard labor should sel- 
dom be awarded. When a soldier is 
given a confinement sentence, especially 
if he has never before been confined, it 
might usually be considered in the 
light of ‘‘make or break.’’ The gravity 


Courts-Martial 


of the first confinement should be fully 
recognized and considered when award- 
ing such a sentence. When confine- 
ment is given, except when a soldier is 
already sentenced to forfeit all pay and 
allowances, or is heavily indebted, a 
forfeiture should also be assessed. 

Dishonorable discharge.—This sen- 
tence is a very grave one and should be 
pronounced only in rare cases, such as 
a wilful betrayal of confidence, de- 
pendence, or breach of oath. 

A soldier should never be tried by a 
Summary Court record 
shows that he has been given punish- 
ment under the 104th Article of War 
at least twice. 


unless his 


A company commander 
ean accomplish more by just punish- 
ment and decisive action at the proper 
time than can a Summary Court. A 
commanding officer should hesitate a 
long time before he prefers charges of 
any nature and especially a Summary 
Court charge against a soldier whose 
previous record shows no conviction. 
There is a peculiar psychology about 
courts-martial which about 
the same as the person who dreads the 


operates 
first leap into water. After they are 
they take the 
plunge without fear or hesitancy. To 
prefer charges against a man who has 


thoroughly immersed 


no record of previous disciplinary pun- 
ishment is usually to 
either an ignorance of military disci- 


pline, an evasion of duty or an inclina- 


acknowledge 


tion to shirk responsibility on the part 
of the officer preferring the charges. 
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The Army Music School 


William C. White’ 





HE Army Music 
School, now stationed 
at Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C., is slowly 
but surely gaining a 
foothold in the musi- 
eal life of the Capital 
City, although it is 
only a little over a 
year since it was 
transferred from 
Governors Island, N. Y. The Army 
Musie School is the technical advisory 
head of all musical activities in the 
Army and its function is to train band- 
leaders, soloists, and bandsmen for the 
Army. The school began operations on 
a very modest seale in October, 1911; 
at that time five bandsmen were chosen, 
by competitive examination from vari- 
ous Army bands, to take an intensive 
course of training covering a period of 
two years—this training was designed 
to fit them for the position of band- 
leader in the Army. Each candidate 
selected for the course was required to 
display considerable skill as a wind in- 
strumentalist, also to demonstrate that 
he had a good grounding in the elemen- 
tary theory of music. The second instal- 
ment of five bandleader students was 
added in October, 1912, and continued 
yearly until 1916 when the bandleader 
class was increased and a practice band 
of thirty-five was added to the school’s 
personnel. The work, at that time, was 
under the supervision of Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Director of the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York. The prac- 











tical subjects, viz: study of band in 
struments, military band arranging. 
conducting and band administration. 
was carried on at Governors Island. 
N. Y., and harmony, ear training, lec. 
tures in musical history, orchestral and 
choral practice at the Institute of Mn. 
sical Art. This splendid arrangement 
endured for about nine years and from 
its pursuance several students were de- 
veloped into bandleaders of fine talent 
and promise. These men are now hold. 
ing the position of warrant officer band- 
leaders in the Army. 

It goes without saying that New 
York cannot be excelled for the musical 
atmosphere and environment it affords 
the music student, especially those 
aspiring to become conductors, still, the 
removal of the Army Musie School to 
Washington, D. C., has placed the in- 
stitution upon its own feet, so to speak, 
and has also brought it under the direct 
supervision of the War Department, 
which is most advantageous to its ad- 
vancement. From the advantages 
gained by its former affiliation with the 
Institute of Musical Art the Army Mu- 
sic School is now making excellent 
progress, 

The Army Musie School was com- 
pletely reorganized in March, 1921, and 
its present authorized personnel con- 
sists of the following: 

(a) 20 Regular Bandleader Students 
(10 to enter yearly). 

(b) 15 Preparatory Bandleader Stud- 
ents. 


(ec) 10 Soloist Students. 
(d) 165 Bandsmen Students. 





* Principal of Music, Army Music School, 
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curriculum of the School follows : 
Bandleader’s Course : 
1. Preparatory : 

(a) Special Instrument. 

(b) Theory. 

(c) Ear Training. 

(d) Conducting. 

(e) General Education. 

2. Regular: 

(a) Practical Knowledge of 
All Instruments. 

(b) Theory. 

(c) Ear Training. 

(d) Arranging and Tran- 
scription. 

(e) Conducting. 

(f) Pedagogy. 

(g) History of Music. 

(h) General Education. 

(i) Discipline, Control and 
Band Administra- 
tion. 

b) Soloist Course : 
1. Special Instrument. 
2. Theory. 
3. Ear Training. 
4. General Education. 
(c) Bandsmen Course: 
1. Instrumental. 
2. Theory. 
3. Ear Training. 
. Military Education. 
5. General Education. 


The advantages offered to candidates 
for the Army Music School courses 
cannot be excelled in any school of mu- 
sie for the reason that the Army stud- 
ents are in direct touch with practical 
work at all times, especially conduct- 
ing, arranging and instrumental per- 
formance in solo and ensemble. Stud- 
ents are here taught to strive for artis- 
tie appreciation and the work of each 
individual is systematically arranged— 


this does not obtain where careful 
methods are disregarded. The motto 
of the Army Music School is ‘‘ Not how 
much but how well.’’ 

The faculty of the Army Music 
School has been selected with sedulous 
care from among bandleaders now serv- 
ing in the Regular Army. Their ability 
as instrumentalists and specialists in 
the various musical subjects they are 
required to teach, is of a high order. 

The Army Musie School is splendidly 
equipped with all things needful to 
carry out its courses of instruction, 
which in completeness of its curriculum 
and exactness of requirements equals 
the best school of military music. The 
opportunity to obtain a sound instru 
mental and theoretical training free of 
cost, such as will fit the student for a 
position in the best bands and orches- 
tras in civil life, is now offered to young 
men of musical ambition by the United 
States Government. A course in music 
such as may be had at the Army Music 
School would, including the cost of liv- 
ing, require the disbursement of from 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year. 

Given talent, it requires at least 
three years to learn to play a wind in- 
strument well. A young man who is 
desirous of learning music could not do 
better than spend a three-year enlist- 
ment in the U. S. Army (one year at 
the Army Music School and two years 
with a regimental band). At the end 
of that period, if he has been faithful 
in application, he will have become fa- 
miliar with the best grades of military 
band music. 
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Physical Training in Graded Schools 





Capt. Henning Linden, /nfantry 





T the Conference on 


Training for Citizen- 

a A ship and National De- 
ne \ fense held in Wash- 
‘esi ington last November, 
“~ ~S the War Department 
“a presented, 

other questions, the 
matter of physical 
training to the youth 
of the country. Ree- 
ommendations were made by a special 
committee to encourage in every way 
physical training and physical stand- 
ards for graded school children. The 
proposition of bringing the need of a 
physically fit nation before the educa- 
tors and the people of the United 
States was also emphasized and recom- 
mendations were made to carry it out. 

We of the Infantry may assume a 
very important part in this training 
schedule and in the program of selling 
physical fitness as a national defense. 
As officers of the Infantry we are thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject of 
physical training. Therefore, we rep- 
resent a very high potential power for 
the good of physical training for the 
eountry. 

We are scattered throughout the en- 
tire country and come in contact witn 
more citizens than any other branch of 
the service. Of course, we realize that 
even if every Infantry officer were 
piaced on physical training there would 
still be many piaces left unfilled. Still 
we can do a lot towards relieving the 
situation by instituting simple systems 
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among 


of training that can be carried on with 
little expenditure of time on our part. 

The following plan is proposed for 
the fourth to eighth grade students. |; 
is a plan that is now being employe! 
and is producing results. Permission 
should first be obtained from the 
graded school principal and state and 
county authorities as well, for one hour 
each week for each class for physical 
training. Each grade is then divided 
into a group and training is conducted 
for that group as a class. The train- 
ing should be carried out according to 
our Manual for Physical Training up 
to and including the fourth series of 
the Trained Soldier. It should also in- 
clude personal hygiene, sanitation and 
civics by giving simple talks at oppor- 
tune times during the training periods 
In conducting this training, every at- 
tempt should be made to make a little 
display and use of what might be 
termed military formation. For for- 
mations, the children can be marched 
out from the class-room in column 9! 
two’s and halted when arriving at the 
place of exercise. Simple movements 
will serve to bring the students into 
the proper formation for the exercises 

Special emphasis should be placed on 
the starting positions; simple arm and 
leg movements, simple head and bod) 
movements as given in our Physical 
Training Manual. These do not over- 
exert the young bodies. In these move- 
ments, particular stress should be made 
upon coordination exercises. 

Talks on hygiene should include care 
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eanliness of body, the wearing 

per clothing and simple preven- 

ealth measures, also taken from 
our books on hygiene, especially from 
our Manual of Physical Training and 
Elements of Military Hygiene, by 
Ashburn. The talks on sanitation 
should cover the most simple elements 
of sanitation as laid down in our mili- 
tary text, especially appealing to their 
civie pride of cleanliness of person and 
surroundings. The talks on civies in- 
clude simple explanations on the or- 
ganization of the school room, village, 
county, and state. In other words, 
most simple explanation is given on the 
value of teamwork, starting with team- 
work of their own bodies, and with the 
final goal of becoming good American 
citizens. The subject of discipline can 
be very well given at this point. Very 
good material on this subject can be ob- 
tained from Thirty Minute Talks by 
Stewart and Waldron. 

The recommendations of the Board 
of Trade of Cleveland, that appeared 
in the article on Military Training in 
High Schools, in the January, 1923, 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL should 
be read by officers conducting this 
work, and they should put into practice 
the recommendations there given. 

If it is deemed advisable, the girls 
and boys can be segregated into sep- 
arate groups, and instruction given ©» 
the girls by the officers themselves, or 
by the women teachers, after having 


been coached and instructed in meth 
ods used by the Army officer on the 
boys’ schedule. 

The prestige of an Army officer in 
the minds of the graded school children 
goes far to make this work a success. 
Very valuable results over and above 
the physical benefits have been noted, 
such as better obedience in the class- 
room, a better poise, a better disci- 
plined student body, and a better mo- 
rale throughout the school. 

Experience teaches us that much of 
the antagonism to military training re- 
sults on the part of the few radicals 
who voice their opinions broadcast. 
Fundamentally, however, the parents 
and school authorities are very much 
in favor of training as outlined above. 
This is especially true when formations 
that smack of military are eliminated, 
and more stress is laid on the points 
as covered above, such as physical de 
velopment, sanitation and civics. 

It is hoped that the will, 
through the INFANTRY JOURNAL, reach 
the officers of Infantry on duty with 
troops, with R. O. T. C. Units, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves, and 


work 


that each, in his own way, may origi- 
nate training along these lines, and 
that each will contribute his experi- 
ence, through the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
so that a coordinated movement of 
training for the graded schools will be 


instituted through the country. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 





ASSOCIATION 
August 20th to September 20th, 1923 

Accepted for Memebership Proposed by 
Licut. Charles Lawyer, 85th Div... ......csccccccccccccsescescvecces Capt. L. D. Bogan 
Bieta Te Bi I, BE Bence cbc cc ccecutcccccccscovaascouss Capt. Floyd Moore 
Major C. 8S. Whittelsey, Jr., a. Th. Mite ngibsetes coxctetntendeen Lt. Col. Wm. P. Screws 
Ce, I I, Bn Gos crete ciasecccccdcocvccgveccsscosen Lt. Col. Wm. P. Screws 
Lieut. Wm. I. Thompson, Ala. oe Giddee chk sc dine nccsevebaepees bea Lt. Col. Wm. P. Screws 
ee eS Oe, oo ees caseecesvtenssansesves Lt. Col. Wm. P. Screws 
Capt. Jas. J. Alvarez, Ala. N. G - . Wm. P. Serews 
Capt. Archie L. Faultz, Ala. N. G ¥ . Wm. P. Screws 
Cs Se Mac co cast evsebeccuscccsescscoecetentksdshe ‘s . Wm. P. Screws 
Capt. Florean H. Yoste, Miss. N. G Lt. . T. 8S. Moorman 
Capt. Ronald V. Waters, Mass. N. G.......-- 6. cece cece cence een eeeees Capt. W. M. Mann 


Major James W. Jenkins, N. C. N 


ibis chenhels nine o abne6éwehsieene Lt. Col. A. A. Parker 
Lieut. James S. Garfield, 82d Div 


See Padaohebwi dct bone 6600sees 686d 6% Lt. Col. P. M. Stevens 
i C, Ds Css cock sccncecesodcoececeseeus Capt. W. M. Mann 
ee ee ee Gn ch cb pes ccccescoscosconbeoons Lt. Col. Wm. P. Screws 
Léowt. Vermlio ©. Moelth, Ind. N. G......cccscccrscccccscccscccccces Major Albert T. Rich 
BE eee nr rer) rr Major Albert T. Rich 


Lieut. George C. Whiting, 80th. Div... .......c..ceccccccccccccccccces Major John Scott 

es es I Gls pon ences eedbececeecccosece ecevecuotan Major Albert T. Rich 
i rE, Gok, cc cekseeededccccesoceetesneenség Major Albert T. Rich 
Lieut. Edward A. Murphy, N. J. N. G Major H. P. Perrine 
Major Charles S. Tate, N. J. N. G Major H. P. Perrine 
Capt. J. G. C. Bloodworth, Ga. N. G.. Capt. Robt. B. Ennis 
Lieut. W. T. Comer, Jr., Ga. N. G Capt. Robt. B. Ennis 
Lieut. Walter O. Bacon, Jr., 89th Div Lt. Col. Geo. W. Harris 
ey I oe 2. ot one de nnceds ocecsesasad Major Frank C. Mahin 
Major James G. Rivers, Mass. N. G 





pO OERE COS EEE C6 seo eeEe Cees eNeeecees Major Frank C. Mahin 
Capt. Geo. C. Rokobrandt, Indiana N. G............. sbeunledtbedanss Major Albert T. Rich 
Se I I Os bok cdcciecccccoccencccuessueces Lt. Col. A. A. Parker 
Rs tee ee on 4c tun whe Shes ccccececouaéeeyesiedes Col. T. J. Powers 
ey Se en 8s. onde doses $yo6eenaleenbtsscens Capt. R. J. Burt 
i eS es ws kanes deebasoeesheekes Major F. C. Hecox 
Raeme, “Goo. Th, Cemmete, GR. BW. Go. cece ccccsccccceccvccccccccces Capt. Robt. B. Ennis 
Ce en te, I cb crcccccidcccedisooevceseeee Major Albert T. Rich 
re er Go, occ cccccccveisceesoesneees Capt. Floyd Moore 
ne MES Ch cosa reccecenccusssavescéoseine Capt. Floyd Moore 
es ee eg cece cctewccecceceveccssguse Major Robt. C. Cotton 


Lieut. Clarence N. Hall, Fla. N. G 
Lieut. Charles M. Seebach, 3d Inf 
a a oo peek ccncy scr debesdéuenseas Lieut. R. V. Murphy 
Capt. F. W. Holloway, 170th Inf., Conn. N. G.............eceeceeees Capt. T. W. Freeman 
Capt. James C. Shirley, 162d Inf 


Me Ce bh OC CSRN EV ceceeeerecceseseenes Capt. Ercil D. Porter 
ee ee a SS ae st es oneberssedutenni Capt. Ercil D. Porter 
Cpe. Demees Ge Weer, BOND Bibs. cc ccc ccc cccevccssevccesess Capt. Ercil D. Porter 
ee ee rn Ci PM Lbs cn sccsedbbeccccccsenssccesce see Capt. D. H. Finley 
ls SE I EE, BM cos cine te cb avewdspecscobecocvsesucens Capt. J. C. Barnes 
er $e. veces cwebove eoovceccuness Capt. Walter Jesse 
ay, ey ae SS se sea cnneveacceecetesccosedsseeb el Lieut. W. May 


es ok ab bebe cs ce vevepascces eases Lieut. W. May 
Bees PU a ER, SOUND EEGs 50 ccc ctbeee vcccccsbeveseccoucen Lieut. W. May 
Capt. C. B. Bond, 8ist Div 


hedwaude0s oe scocesieesecoccvesoneccéocecesoo Major Oral E. Clark 
OEE Bn cv case soccecesvercccedeestechwsbuses Major Oral E. Clark 
es i ee Ns. . os on dchs desde coceparecceewedune Capt. Arch A. Fall 
i, re i Cis ccetendetienvcccenesseneseevésser Capt. J. H. Barbin 
i rs i ML Mis. cob pcieeebecvescopecvesacuscets Capt. W. Earl Wilson 
ee ono oeaw o eeeseeen ne deéeeeenen Capt. Thos. G. Cherry 
ls Se Te Mss cerssoscccosccngscrccegeeeete Capt. Jas. H. Day 
es a ae ok k oc cb bn cs cn db seusnocecdundosnas Lieut. W. May 

i rs en 1 PO 8... csebeoctbooectconincess buseous Lieut. W. May 

es ee I, es cow ccccvcccccesevcbecstcesackn Lieut. W. May 
ee RE BNE. a cb ces cds sccvcedrdevceconbaavel Major Pascual Lopez 
ee A Ts oak» Cabnve doh 06 bebenacy ee se bhenekh Major Pascual Lopez 
ee ed on. neces ndednesiseovendsncesneeeaee Major Pascual Lopez 
hs, SE Se ME Desc vc ok os cvnwees tacesccesavoteseyeses Major Pascual Lopez 
Lieut. Clarence A. Shumaker, 321st Inf................cccceseeeernee Major Pascual Lopez 
CO SD EE, EEE ECs o cc cbereccccvcesccccccccesesenss Major Pascual Lopez 
SE, SE File I EDS BBs ce cvevicccioevictcceseccescoesboul Major Pascual Lopez 


Lieut. Irving H. Boggs, 821st Inf 
Lieut. Wm. B. Dowell, 32ist Inf 
Se f i“ SSeS rere rr rrr re re nr 
Lieut. N. B. Chestnutt, 32ist Inf 
cs i so cL detinp ens hes deretsveccndnsewa 
Lieut. Alexander H. Veazey, 32ist Inf 





poedebecccveseeceesecccecseees Major Pascual Lopez 
: Ss os os odin nob bbb so pieeesee cuouseute Major Pascual Lopez 
Capt. James BE. MeDoughall, 82st Inf....... 2.0... cccecccccscccccees Major Pascual 
Lieut. Wm. Oliver Smith, 321st Inf..............-..00 cece cee ceeeees Major Pascual Lopez 
Major Jesse ree, GENES GBs oc kvcc ccsnecovegvccccccccvscees Major Pascual Lopez 
A, Ss I SOE Bice vcore vennercesesccqgeasccdeseseset Major Pascual Lopez 
Capt. Frederick A. Dodge, S21st Inf.............00.-cceseeceeeeseees Major Pascual 
Ce, CEE EE  ccecvcccvsctescscccscascccceseeeues Major Pascual Lopez 
Capt. EL SS e0eervesuecedere seu ner2sebengent Major Pascual 
Lieut. C. C. Wakefield, ER 6 ieucakdelbbeciuine sc essunienes Major Paul C. Potter 
Captain Daniel B. Irwin, 32ist Inf.......-..sescceeeecceceneeenes Major Paul C. Lopez 


Major Reginald B. De Lacour, 76th Div.............6.-cceccecuweeeuee Major W. L. Roberts 
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WIITTTTTTI TTT tl Major Jay H. Heming, Fla. N. G 
cnivtdbcebGie done seo ceewees sodas kenee Lt. Col. Oscar Seebach, O. R. 


Cc. 





“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 
Place 
Date 
Tue SECRETARY, 


United States Infantry Association, 


Union Trust Building, Washington, 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States In- 
fantry Association the name of 


who is a in the 


Branch 
living in 
Very respectfully, 
Name 


PROPOSER 


Rank 


ACCEPTANCE 
If elected, 1 hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, 


and enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Asso- 


ciation and subscription to the INrFaNrry JouRNAL for one year. 


Name 
NOMINEE 
Rank 


Mailing address. 

















Infantry Activities 


Infantry Demonstration at Camp 
Meade 


NE of the most interesting and 

instructive features of the pro- 
gram of training for the Reserve Offi- 
cers of the 3d Corps Area who are 
assembled for the summer’s training 
at Camp Meade, was the Infantry 
demonstrations last Friday afternoon. 
The first was that of an attack by an 
Infantry platoon which started out in 
an approach march formation about 
1,000 yards from the objective—an 
enemy machine gun nest. The platoon 
assumed the approach march formation 
on entering the forward Infantry zone 
of action. The formation was in two 
lines of squad columns, a section in 
line. The leading section was 
preceded by two scouts from each of 
the squads. When the line of scouts 
arrived at a point about 400 yards 
from the enemy’s position fire was 
opened on them. ‘They took cover and 
proceeded to locate the source of the 
fire and to bring their own fire to bear 
on the position. In the meantime the 
Platoon Commander forward 
with his platoon headquarters, made 
his personal reconnaissance, his esti- 
mate of the situation and gave the nec- 
orders for building up the 
firing line on the line of scouts. This 
cone, the Platoon Commander then 
gave his orders for the employment of 
his support section which was to come 
forward under cover, extend the line 
to left and in a measure envelop the 
right of the enemy position. While 
this was taking place the first section 
built up their firing line and finally, 
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cach 


came 


essary 


it was assumed that they had gained 
sufficient superiority to gain some 
ground to the front. This was accom. 
plished by a process of infiltration—a 
few men going forward at a time under 
the cover of the fire of the remaining 
men of the section. When all the men 
of both sections were on the line 
bayonets were fixed and at a signal, 
all continued forward at a walk em- 
ploying marching fire in which every 
man of the platoon kept up his aimed 
fire on the enemy while still continuing 
the advance. This latter feature of the 
attack is much different from the old 
time charge where fire on the enemy’s 
position practically ceases while the at- 
tackers cover the last 100 yards to it 
On reaching the position the platoon is 
immediately reorganized and the at- 
tack is continued by pursuing fire until 
supporting elements can come forward 
to take up the physical pursuit. 

The demonstration of an attack by 
a company of Infantry was made in 
essentially the same way as that of the 
platoon—two platoons operating 
abreast as the assault lines and the 
third platoon acting as a support. The 
operation of the latter was brought out 
in detail. This demonstration 
viewed from the enemy’s position and 
it showed the Reserve Officers the dif- 
ficult target that the well 
doughboy gives the enemy when he ad- 
vances to the attack of his position. 
The next demonstration was the 
operation of a platoon of machine guns 
that had been sent forward by the 
battalion commander to assist an [n- 
fantry company in its attack against 
an enemy position. The guns used 


was 


trained 
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mmunition into which a certain 
er of tracer bullets had been in- 
d. These gave the officers a fine 
of the aceuracy and volume of 
ine gun fire it is possible to pro- 
on an enemy position. 
\ll three demonstrations were con- 
ited under the direction of Capt. 
J. Heraty of the G-3 Staff at Camp 
Meade and were pronounced by the 
Reserve Officers to be the best things 
of the kind that they had ever wit- 
nessed. They were certainly impres- 
sive and instructive. This is the class 
of instruetion that will put the Army 
training proposition across. 


® 
10th Infantry Polo 


N a game characterized by long 

hard drives, desperate riding, and 
determined defense on both sides, the 
10th Infantry polo team gave the 5th 
Corps Area team a run for their 
money and although the latter gained 
the honors for the day the losers came 
in for their share of commendation 
for the fine quality of the work they 
did. At the end of the first half the 
score stood 3 to 2 in favor of the 
Corps team. This lead was increased 
by a goal in the fourth period. Both 
teams scored in the fifth period and in 
the sixth the 10th Infantry put over 
two goals and tied the score. An ex- 
tra period was played and the match 
was determined by a shot from a diffi- 
cult angle by Lieutenant McRae of 
the 5th Corps Area team. The 10th 
Infantry players were: Lieutenant 
Manuel at 1; Captain Lewis at 2, 
Lieutenant Yeats at 3 and Lieutenant 
Farmer at back, with Lieutenant 
Ilayes as substitute. This fine team 


has some good games scheduled for 
the fall season 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


with teams around 


a 


11th Wins Field Meet 

ITH a narrow margin of only 9 

points over the athletes of the 
10th, the 11th Infantry won the big 
5th Corps Area field meet at Camp 
Knox a score of 57 to 48. The 
program the usual track 
events and other individual and team 
competitions. 


by 


included 


A handsome cup was 
awarded to the winner of each event 
and suitable medals went to those who 
made second and third place. The 
regimental cup awarded to the 11th 
Infantry was a particularly handsome 
trophy which will be added to the 
collection of the regiment. 

The decided success 
despite the fact that the men have 
been so busy with the camp duties 


meet was a 


that there was little time and oppor- 
tunity for training and getting the 
athletes in shape for it. The regi- 
mental bands of the 10th and 11th 
regiments supplied the music for the 
occasion. 


® 


Fifth Wins Horse Show 


HE Fifth Infantry, following its 
Tike “*T’ll try, Sir,”’ on August 
15 won the annual Horse and Vehicle 
Show at Camp Devens, Mass., and the 
fine silver trophy which accompanied 
the honor. Their score of 49 points 
was followed by the 7th Field Artil- 
lery with 37, the 3d Cavalry with 33, 
the 13th Infantry and the Quarter- 
master Corps with 15 each and the 
102d C. A. C. with 5. 

The day was perfect for the show. 
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Rain during the preceding night had 
laid the dust and the many colored 
guidons and banners of the several 
organizations, with which the grand- 
stand was decorated, presented a gay 
appearance in the bright sun. Every 
detail necessary to the smooth run- 
ning of the show had received atten- 
tion from those in charge and there 
was no delay or confusion of any kind. 
The vehicles, both motor and animal 
drawn, turned out by the various or- 
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mens’ mounts, tanker; third pl: 
officers’ jumping, riding mule, Dodg 


i 


gun carts, carrying polo ball, en\isteg 


touring car; fourth place in ma 
gun The 5th in competitio, 
with the Cavalry and Artillery, p 
in four entries in the mounted (hors 


hy} 
Ail 


carts. 


events, capturing one-fifth of ¢} 
points awarded for all mounts 
events. This is considered a remark 


able showing inasmuch as the organ 


zation has only 17 horses in its stables 


Cups and Ribbons Won by the Fifth Infantry at the Camp Devens Horse Show 


ganizations, were groomed and polished 
to the minute, while guns, howitzers 
and machine gun carts presented the 
appearance of high class automobiles 
in a show window. 

The 5th Infantry won first place in 
the 37 mm. gun, buckboard, escort 
wagon, carrying polo ball, riding mule, 
motor cycle; second place in machine 








At the conclusion of the show win 
ners were paraded before the grand 
stand and Gen. Malvern-Hill Barnum 
presented the trophy to Col. H. E 
Knight, commanding the 5th, with ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The the tro 


phies won by the regiment on this 


illustration shows 


occasion. 
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Keep The Guns Firing 

O the Editor: 

Having read with much interest 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in the past 
couple of months the wonderful tar- 
get records made by the different 
machine gun companies of the Infan- 
try and while ours is not as high as 
some I have read of, due no doubt 
to some fault which we as yet have 
been unable to find but hope to cor- 
rect next target season, I herewith 
submit the record made by Company 
M, 2d Infantry, while at the Summer 
Training Camp at Camp Custer, Mich., 
season of 1923. 


Number of officers firing 
Number of enlisted men firing 


Total firing course.......... ince 


Experts SAS Re ane ee = 
ey SETI, SP 
Marksman _.... 
RR il 3 NS 


Total number qualified... 


Which makes the Company Record 
100 per cent of those who fired the 
course. The entire company com- 
pleted the prescribed course on the 
range except four enlisted men who 
are absent on detached service at our 
home station. (Fort Brady, Mich.) 

We would be very much interested 
in seeing the records of some of the 
other machine gun companies of the 
Infantry relative to A. W. O. L.’s and 
desertions. Here is ours: 

No. of A. W. O. L.’s in past 12 
months 1 

No. of desertions since the company 
was re-organized September 1, 
1921 

One of these desertions was by a 
man who was on detached service 








away from the company and is also 
shown as the one A. W. O. L. for the 
past 12 months, so if he was only 
counted as a desertion and not as an 
A. W. 0. L. and desertion, our record 
would stand no A. W. O. L. in a year. 
Let’s go machine gun companies, 
our motto is ‘‘Keep the Guns Firing.’’ 
B. D. T. LAMBERT, 
Capt. 2d Infantry, 
Cmdg. Co. M, 2d Infantry. 


@) 


34th Presents Sweaters 

T a special regimental formation 

held Saturday morning, August 
18, Col. H. S. Wagner, commanding 
the 34th Infantry, presented various 
sweaters and jerseys to officers and 
enlisted men of the regiment who had 
earned them thus far in the athletic 
year. 

This was the first presentation made 
under Regimental General Order No. 
9 which provided for these athletic 
awards. Sweaters and jerseys were 
Members of 
track 
Twenty-five sweaters, four- 


awarded for football. 
the track team received new 
jerseys. 
teen football jerseys and seventeen 
track jerseys were presented. Of this 
total, officers received nine sweaters, 
three football jerseys and three track 
jerseys. This indicates very clearly 
the active interest officers of the regi- 
ment take in athletics. 

Under the policy the 
sweaters with the regimental shield 
showed, by means of stars also worn, 
in just which branch of sport the 
sweater was won. 
—Pvt. J. A. Furgison, Company H— 
has won two stars. 


adopted 


So far but one man 


There will be sev- 

















The Live-Wire Baseball Team of the 7th Infantry, Winners of the Washington-Oregon 
Interstate League 





A c tiv itie s 





Standing— Lieut. G. S. Wilhide, 7th Infantry, coach; Jack T. Topson, Service Co., 


left field; Tillman B. Gressett, Co. C, pitcher; William M. Goodwin, Co. M 
field; Erwin Toney, Headquarters Co., right field. 


» center 
Kneeling—Frank Cwidak, Co. L, 


first base; Lloyd M. Scott, Co. H, catcher; Theodore Johnson, Co. M, pitcher; Martin 


T. Lynch, Co. A, utility; Charles R. McCurdy, Co. I, utility. 
John Pitula, Co. L, 


Co. H, third base; 


second base; 


Sitting—Austin Mandoka, 
John Nowakowski, Co. M, 


shortstop 


eral others upon completion of the 
baseball season. 

Of the sweaters and jerseys 
awarded, twenty-one were presented 
to officers and enlisted men who have 
either been transferred or discharged. 
These were mailed to them. It is be- 
that especially 
with reference to discharged enlisted 
men now in civilian life, will help to 
do more for the Army than any other 
one thing. For it means that all who 
come in contact with these ex-soldiers 
wearing the sweater or jersey, will 
realize that the Army must not be 
such a bad place after all. 

General Order No. 19 which pub- 


lieved this policy, 





lished these first awards, states the 


following : 


The Commanding Officer desires to 
congratulate all who have earned 
these coveted awards and wishes to 
thank them for their help and aid in 
fostering and promoting athletics 
within the Regiment. He believes 
that the spirit shown by these men in 
participating in various athletics, will 
indubitably continue to cause the 
Regiment to maintain the significance 
of its motto—Toujours en Avant 
(Always forward). 

® 
C. M. T. C. Band 
O* of the features that tended 
greatly to popularize the C. M. T 
Camp at Camp Knox this summer was 
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vanization of a candidate band. 
ea was conceived by Col. John 
in who is on duty with the R. 
C. Units of the Cleveland High 
ls and the nucleus of the unit 
from the West Technical High 
| of that city. 
came the music director Mr. P. F. 


From this school 


McCormick who had charge of the 
training of the band at Camp Knox. 

Fifty young men, some of them with 
band experience and some without, 
enrolled the Before the 
Camp was over this organization was 
furnishing musie for all the C. M. T. 
(. formations and was one of the at- 
The band 
members were given a modified course 


for band. 


tractions of the Camp. 


of infantry training and did their band 


addition thereto. The 
ganization and training of the band 


work in or- 
was not found to be a difficult matter 
and is a big talking point in the re- 
eruiting for the C. M. T. C. 
® 
Play for Sifton Trophy 

EGINNING August 31 and lasting 

for a period of four days, the in- 
ternational polo tournament at Fort 
Snelling is the big sporting event of 
the season in the middle northwest. 
The leading game of the series will be 
between the ‘‘A’’ team of the Saint 
Charles Country Club (Canada) and 
the “‘A’’ team of the Fort Snelling 
garrison for the Sifton Trophy. The 
Canadians are the challengers and the 
Americans the defenders of this hand- 
some cup which was brought to the 
United States last year. A second 
cup will be played for by second teams 
from Canada and Fort Snelling and 
a Minneapolis Club will also enter a 
team for the event. The contest for 


the Sifton Trophy is the leading event 
in sportdom of this section and it is 
expected that the honors will be hotly 
contested this year. 


35th Infantry S. A. Fire 


HE 
firing was strikingly demonstrated 


effectiveness of small arms 
by the 35th Infantry regiment during 
the recent inspection by Maj. Gen. C. 
Ha 


waiian Department, who was accom 


P. Summerall, commanding the 


panied by his staff and a number of 
high Naval and Marine Corps officers. 
The regiment was encamped on the 
coast line of Oahu. 

The commanding general and his 
party was met and escorted about the 
encampment by Col. John J. Toffey, 
Jr., commanding officer of the regi- 
ment. After a brief tour of inspec- 
tion through the camp the party wit- 
nessed a machine gun problem staged 
by the machine gun companies of the 
regiment and supported by the rifle 
companies. 

The 
batteries of 


two 
Each 
battery was placed on a promontory 
effective on 
These 


guns kept up a continuous stream of 


guns were arranged in 


four guns each. 


where its fire could be 


the sides as well as in front. 


fire shortening the range after each 
volley, making a veritable rain of lead 
almost impossible for any small boat 
to pass through. The riflemen under 
the the 
chine guns were ready to pick off any 


cover in woods behind ma- 
enemy that could have passed through 
the machine gun fire alive. 

In the evening the maneuvers went 
on aided by 10,000 candlepower search- 


lights used by the anti-aircraft sec- 
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tion of the Artillery. The lights with 
blinding intensity, lit up the water to 
such an extent that the machine guns 
were aimed and fired with the same 
ease as in broad daylight. Light 
howitzers were also used in the prob- 
lem, the shells kicking up a small 
fountain at every shot, serving as a 
spectacular contrast to the spray 
caused by the machine gun bullets. 

The party consisted of Maj. Gen. 
C. P. Summerall, Brig. Gen. John D. 
Barrette, commanding Hawaiian Coast 
Artillery District; Lieut. Col. Stephen 
O. Fuqua, assistant chief of staff for 
military intelligence, Hawaiian De- 
partment; Capt. F. T. Chambers and 
Commander John V. Babcock, United 
States Navy; Col. F. L. Bradman and 
Maj. Richard B. Creecy, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 4) 


Chief of Infantry Office 
FFICERS who have recently re- 
ported for duty in the Office of 

the Chief of Infantry have been as- 
signed as follows: Maj. A. F. Danne- 
miller, who recently returned from the 
Hawaiian Department, to the Person- 
nel Section; Maj. J. C. Drain, from 
the Service School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, as Assistant to the Executive 
Officer; Maj. J. H. Hester, from the 
Service School at Fort Leavenworth 
to the War Plans Section; Capt. Ver- 
non Evans, from Fort Benning, to the 
Personnel Section and liaison duty 
with the Adjutant General of the 
Army; and Capt. John W. Leonard, 
from the Infantry School to the In- 
telligence Section. Col. H. E. Knight 
who now commands the 5th Infantry 
will be assigned to the Personnel Sec- 
tion and Maj. F. L. Walker from the 
Infantry School to the Training Sec- 


tion when they report for dut: 
in the year. Col. John W. Heay 
Maj. Paul Paschal, who recent! 
uated from the Infantry Scho: 
now on temporary duty in the P. 
nel Section of the office. Colonel} 
Heavey goes to the Canal Zone carly 
in September to command the 33d In. 
fantry and Major Paschal goes to the 
General Service School at Fort Leay. 
enworth for next year’s course. 
® 
Uniform at Infantry School 

§ stoma who attend next year’s 

course at the Infantry School are 
to be the best dressed in the Army. 
Word has gone out to effect this from 
the headquarters at Fort Benning. 
Among the items mentioned in the 
letter of instructions addressed to 
officers will be found: 


Each officer must by the Ist of Oc- 
tober provide himself with one of the 
new style ‘‘Pershing’’ caps. The 
grommet will be worn with it. 

The possession of at least two serv- 
iceable hats will be compulsory. The 
issue variety is ‘‘taboo.’’ The leather 
strap will be worn with the hat. 

Except on cotton O.D. and white, 
hooks will be provided on the blouse 
for supporting the Sam Browne belt. 

Woolen O.D. coats are to have the 
collar ornaments sewed on perma- 
nently ; pin clasps are not to be used. 

Officers’ Sam Browne belts, foot- 
wear and leggings will match as 
nearly as possible. All leather and 
metal articles (brasses) of the uni- 
form are to be polished daily. 

The wearing of well fitting so-called 
‘‘iee eream’’ breeches is encouraged. 
The same is true with respect to well 
fitted custom made boots. 

The Infantry School is the assem- 
bly place of the Infantry and it is 
there that it is intended officers shall 
get into the habit of being well 
dressed. 
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oughboy Beats Record 


HER shooting record has been 
ped. Lieut. Arthur M. Siler, 
infantry firing the course at 
Niagara in connection with his 
s a member of the Infantry 
piled up a total score of 342 
This is 
chest seore that has ever been 
over the course. The old record 
240 held by First Sergeant Moller- 
m was bested by another member of 


; out of a possible 350. 











Lieut. Arthur M. Siler, 16th Infantry, 


Holder of the World’s Record 


the Infantry Team on the same day 
when Capt. John Kneubel, Infantry, 
made a score of 241. Lieutenant Siler’s 
scores were as follows: 200 yards, off- 
hand 47; 300 yards, sitting 23; kneel- 
ing 24, a total of 47 for the range; 500 
yards, prone 49; 600 yards, prone 49; 
rapid fire scores at 200, 300 and 500 
yards were all possibles—50 points at 
each range. 

All in all August 20 was a remark- 
able day’s firing for the Infantry Team 
squad. Thirty-five officers and men 
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who had had no opportunity to re- 
qualify this year fired their record 
The average score of those firing was 
330.2, the lowest score was 319. 
a remarkable 


Truly 
the 
Infantry Team keeps up this pace we 
can see some wonderful results from 
the National Matches at Camp Perry, 
this month. 


performance. If 


® 


Random Notes 


A detachment of 25 men of Com- 
pany M, 10th Infantry, under com- 
mand of First Lieut. Carter M. Kolb, 
10th Infantry, has been sent to Marion, 
Ohio, for duty as guard at the tomb 
of the late Warren G. 


Harding. It is understood that 


President, 
this 
guard of honor will be maintained 
for a period of two months. 
The Infantry Board at Fort 
ning is again considering the question 


> 
en 


of checked butt plates for the Spring 
field rifle. 
been on the calendar for a long time 
both 


Boards and when the lists are com 


This is a matter that has 


with Infantry and Cavalry 
pleted and a decision finally arrived 
at the Army may be assured that the 
best type will be provided. 

29th 


joined the ranks of 100 per centers 


Company D, Infantry has 
for the season’s machine gun practice. 
Out of a total of 107 men firing the 
course all qualified as sharpshooter or 
better. The high score for the Com- 
pany was 693. Capt. G. C. Pilkington 
commands this excellent organization. 

The Infantry has practically com- 
pleted the allotment of officers for 
duty with the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserves and the R. O. T. 
C. Units. The information from the 


office of the Chief of Infantry is to 
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Activities 





the effect that about 95 per cent of 
the officers have been supplied for the 
duties enumerated. 

The Chief of Infantry is specially 
gratified with the splendid reports 
relative to the work of the graduates 
of the Infantry School at the training 
camps. These reports come from all 
sources and indicate that graduates 
are disseminating the school doctrine 
and training throughout the service 
and wherever military training is tak- 
ing place. 

For more than a year the Infantry 
Board and the office of the Chief of 
Infantry have been working on the 
matter of a message blank that will 
be suitable for the service. It is un- 
derstood that one has been devised 
that is free of the defects that have 
pertained in the past and it is to be 
hoped that it will receive approval. 

More than 400 Reserve Officers of 
Units in the 4th Corps Area were as- 
sembled at Camp McClellan to partici- 
pate in the annual 15 days’ training 
period. 

The program and schedules had 
been carefully prepared and are de- 
signed to give the officers a maximum 
of training that they require in a mini- 
mum length of time. 

The terrain exercises to be put on 
by the team from Fort Leavenworth 
is to be one of the big features of 
the Camp. The 22d Infantry has some 
highly trained demonstration troops 
who will show the officers the methods 


employed by the Infantry in 
ations of minor tactics and t! 
and defense of positions. 

The 35th Infantry has ado; 
regimental badge which cons 
the shield of the coat of arms . 
regiment. It will be worn by the of 
cers on the shoulder strap; and by th, 
soldiers on the coat collar. Both of 
cers and men wear it on the front o 
the service hat. It is a handsome af 
fair and will show up to advantag 
on the olive drab uniform. 

The 24th Infantry at Fort Benning 
has completed the season’s machin 
gun practice and has qualified ever 
man in all three companies. Company 
D made 20 experts, 19 sharpshooter 
and 1 marksman; Company H, 8 ex 
perts, 31 sharpshooters and 1 marks 
man; Company M, 11 experts, 28 
sharpshooters and 2 marksmen. Capt 
E. C. Callahan was in charge of t! 
firing. He was ably assisted by Lieu 
tenants Carter, 
Henry. 


Schas, Inman and 

A new departure has been made i 
the matter of leases by property own 
ers at Columbus, Ga. In the futur 
officers of the Army who attend th 
Infantry School and due to the lack 
of quarters at Fort Benning, are com 
pelled to live in town, will have th 
leases dated as of September 1 instead 
of October 1 as has heretofore ob 
tained. This will permit officers t 
get into their homes and settled befor 
the school term begins. 


D 





ning 
hin 
very 


any 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Elimination of Paper Work 

HE Board for the above purpose 
T reports that very few regiments 
or other units have submitted recom- 
mendations on this subject. These are 
earnestly desired by the Board. They 
ean be mailed direct to the Board for 
Rlimination of Paper Work, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 

® 
Photographs 

N examination of photographs re- 
A ceived at various times in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Infantry, in which 
organizations or military groups are 
pictured, indicates that sufficient care 
is not always taken to see that the per- 
sons or units photographed make the 
best impression possible on those who 
This criticism is 
not directed to oceasons when photo- 
graphs are taken informally and with- 


receive the photos. 


out previous knowledge of the persons 
or groups photographed, but to times 
such as when formal reviews are held, 
or when ceremonies of a similar char- 
acter are being pictured. In the matter 
of a photograph of an individual, care 
should be taken to see that the uniform 
worn for the occasion is not only 
properly made and well-fitting, if pos- 
sible, but recently pressed. This last 
requirement is within the power of the 
wearer to accomplish. In the case of 
an individual photographed under 
arms, it is not pleasant to see in the 
picture his waist belt hanging on the 
hips, instead of being worn snugly 
around the waist, nor the headgear 
tilted at various angles. 

Where officers or men are photo- 
graphed in small groups and the in- 


tention is to have each individual as- 
sume the position of attention, it de- 
tracts considerably from the appear- 
ance of the group to note individuals 
with their feet apart, their hands car 
ried in front of the thighs rather than 
beside the seams of the breeches, and 
other errors in the prescribed position 
of attention. In the matter of or- 
ganizational photographs, or for cere- 
monies, especially where the cotton 
uniform is worn, effort should be made 
to have the men in the front rank 
clothed in as nearly as possible the 
same color uniform. This can be ef- 
fected by having front rank men with 
uniforms which are off color exchange 
with rear rank men for the photograph 
or ceremony. Attention to details, of 
which only a few have been mentioned, 
is necessary in order that individuals 
and organizations present a creditable 
appearance on the parade ground or in 
Make it a point to be 
seen at your best. 


a photograph. 


— 
I) 


Tank Schools 
ERVICE Club.— The club is oper- 
S ating extremely satisfactory un- 
der a Sergeant as steward, assisted by 
his wife. The following advantages are 
claimed : 

The men have more ease in approach- 
ing them. 

The club is kept in better condition, 
and totally without calling for fatigue 
details. 

An orderly and a librarian have been 
done away with. 

The sergeant has supervision of the 
enlisted men’s dances which, at smai! 
expense to the men, are self supporting. 
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It is less expensive. 

The condition of the 
grounds has been improved by the ad- 
dition of a garden and by careful care 
of the turf. 

Sight Seeing.—It is the policy to take 
all recruits on a trip to Washington 
at the expense of the company funds 
(;. M. C. trucks are used and an officer 
is in charge. 


exterior 


The Capitol, Congres- 
sional Library, Treasury, White House, 
State, War and Navy Building, Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the 
Lunch is secured 


Institute and 
Museums are visited. 
at the Tea 


Institute. 


Smithsonian 


Room of the Smithsonian 
The men are given a couple 
of hours to themselves and if any de- 
sire they may remain in the city over 
night. The total per man, 
including lunch is about sixty cents. 
Do not similar opportunities exist at 
other stations? 


expense 


09) 
The Infantry School 
wag Methods.—In marking 
papers this school year, five 
grades will be used. Superior—Above 
Average—Average—Below 
Inferior. 

Revision of Course.—A new course 
will be included in this years work, 
‘Method of Instruction and Training 
Management’”’ 
hours. 


Average— 


It will cover seventy 


® 


C. M. T. C. 

HICAGO Day.—At some of the 
C eamps this summer the plan of 
having days for towns or localities was 
adopted. For example, at Camp 
Custer they had Chicago Day. The 
Army and Navy Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 
several prominent people and a large 
number of parents attended. 


fr om t h e C hief of 


Infantry, 


Rotary Club Day.—At P| 
this was the oceasion for a 
hundred Rotaria 
New York and vicinity. Mr. Kno 
District Governor of the Ni 
Rotary Club, presented the eacet | 
ment with a stand of National ( 
He said that both the C. M. T 
movement and the Rotary clubs we 
working for Americanism and 
ship. 

Physical Training Company 
McClellan, all the candidate 


i 


about one 


Camp 


who were underweight or suff 
from minor defects were placed in 
company. The strength of the 
was 127; the following results 
were secured: 

Aug. 4, Average weight 111% 
Average gain first week 43), 
Average gain second week 4 hs 
Average gain third week 41/, |hs 
Total gain 13 ; 


pany 


1241/, 


Thirty-seven cases of hookworm wer 


Aug. 25, average weight 


eured. The increase in height averag 


7 


for the company 34” per man, 


chest expansion one inch. 
@ 
Commissioned Personnel 
S a matter of professional know 

A edge and also of interest to th 
cfficers of the Infantry, a statement 
of the distribution of officers to t! 
branch itself, to other branches an 
bureaus, and to duties other than that 
with troops, is herewith. tabulate 
The figures are based on a total com- 
missioned, in all branches and services 
of approximately 11,500 officers. 0! 
this total the Infantry has at this dat: 
3,713 officers, of which number 2,41 
are authorized for actual branch duty 
within this figure all details to the li 
fantry School, to all other schools 





now! 
oO the 
meni 


100I8 


the C 


Notes from 





the War College, Command 
ral Staff School, and students 


on language details) are 


\istribution of officers on 


Duty: 


Actual 
ief of Infantry 17 
Infantry Board ; 4 
Al] Schools (see above) 280 
School Staff, The Infantry School 73 
School Staff, The Tank Schools 11 
Troop Duty in United States 1,359 
T Duty, Hawaii 233 
Troop Duty, China and Philippines 231 
‘roop Duty, Panama 173 
Troop Duty, Porto Rico 54 


Total 2,435 
This surplus of twenty over the num- 


Office | 


ber indicated in the paragraph above 
s temporary. 

b) The remainder are distributed 
s follows: 


National Guard 190 
Organized Reserves 185 
R. & Bean 387 
Command and General Staff 
(Students) 100 (106) 
War College 18 (24) 
Recruiting Duty 46 (52) 
Disciplinary Barracks 16 (17) 
Aides 28 (41) 
G. S. War Dept. and Troops 81 (92) 
I. G. Dept. 17 (20) 
Inst. War College 14 (17) 
Inst. C. G. & §S. School 31 (37) 
U. S. M. A. 44 (46) 
Detailed to other branches 67 
Corps Area Headquarters 11 
Miscellaneous 43 (16) 


(202) 
(215) 
(398) 


1,278 

The character and the amount of 
work to be accomplished by the War 
Department on the basis of 18,000 offi- 
cers is readily seen. 


Total 


It is doing this 
work with approximately 11,500 offi- 
cers. Due to the multitudinous duties 
other than troop duties falling to the 
Infantry, and also to the necessity for 
officers attending The Infantry School, 
there will be a shortage of officers for 
duty with regiments. To efficiently 


hief of. 
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carry on all these duties, while having 
due regard for qualification of officers 
for these duties, economy of mileage, 
equitable distribution of school grad- 
uates, permanency of stations and 
other best interests of the service, it 
sometimes becomes necessary to assign 
graduates of The Infantry School to 
regiments other than those from which 
detailed. This must be expected and 
counted upon. As duty with troops is 
the best practicable school, it falls to 
the lot of those of experience on duty 
with troops to properly lead, guide, 
train and school the officers who have 
not had the basic training required for 
successful troop leading. 


I 


Classification of Officers 

HAT the standard of efficiency of 
Infantry officers, as indicated by 
reports covering the year ending June 
30, 1923, is higher than ever before, is 
clearly indicated by the result of the 
annual 
completed. 


revision of records, recently 
Comparing the present 
ratings with those of record on June 
30, 1923, it is noted that the proportion 
of ratings which have been raised as 
compared with those lowered is about 
four to one. 

The quality of efficiency reports is in 
general much improved over former 
years, due probably to a better under- 
standing of the system on the part of 
reporting officers. With few 
tions, the indicate careful 
analysis, and full compliance with reg- 
ulations and instructions. Adverse 
statements of fact have been referred 
to the officers concerned, and their re- 
plies submitted with the reports. Ad- 
verse expressions of opinion are gen- 
erally accompanied by the statement 


exce?- 
reports 





‘Note. Figures in paranthesis represent the total number to be so detailed. 


“Includes 11 officers Military Attaches. 
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that such opinions have been made 
known to the officer concerned, and 
that improvement has been noted. 
Following the custom of recent years, 
in the fall of 1922 the Chief of In- 
fantry mailed letters to those officers 
whose contained entries to 
which it was desired to call their at- 
tention. In 


records 


some cases these letters 
ecntained a caution that the reeord for 
the current year was not up to the 
In others, there was 
a warning that the record considered 
as a whole was dangerously low, and 
that necessary in 
order to avoid unpleasant consequences. 
Last, there was the commendatory let- 
ter, in which the officer whose previous 
record had been unsatisfactory was 
informed that his current record 
showed improvement over that of for- 
mer years. 


former standard. 


improvement was 


That these annual letters 
is indi- 
cated by the fact that of ninety officers 
notified of faulty records in 1921, 
sixty-one received letters of commenda- 


have had a wholesome effect 


tion for improvement noted in the fol- 
lowing year. Similar letters will be 
sent out for 1923 in the near future, 
and the proportion of commendatory 
letters among these will be even greater 
than last year. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the present classification system is 
that it enables the Chief of Branch to 
note all specialties in which his officers 
are particularly well qualified. The 
‘*specialty file’’ thus built up will be 
of the greatest value in conection with 
mobilization for war, and in time of 
peace it serves many useful purposes. 
For example, each commander of an 
Infantry regiment has this year been 
furnished with a list of his 1923 grad- 
uates of the Infantry School, with the 
subjects in which each has been rec- 


ommended as instructor. He js 4 
enabled to select from his officer » & 
instructors in various subject 
have demonstrated ability t: 

in those subjects, and in othe: 
utilize to the best advantage the spec , 
knowledge which these offic: rs have 
acquired. 

Considerable discussion has hem 
heard among officers of the service » 
garding the possible improvement 
the system of rendition of efficiency »; 
ports, by requiring reporting officers ; 
submit each report to the officer eo 
cerned, permitting him to make sy 
reply as he desired before forwarding 
it to the War Department. It is po 
sible that such change might tend to i 
crease the popularity of the systen 
but it would cause considerable del 
in forwarding reports to the War )y 
partment, and would greatly increas 
the amount of paper work in the Arn 

The efficiency report is large 
resumé of the impressions the officer 
reported upon has made on the report 
ing officer and not a record of what t! 
former officer thinks of himself. For 
series of years, the sum of these 
pressions received by reporting officer 
establishes quite accurately an officer 
worth as judged by independent 
servers and not by himself. <A prop 
sition to refer efficiency reports to off 
cers reported upon, would if no 
closely guarded against, open up 1! 
definite discussion and much animosity 
as to the accuracy of the data contained 
in those reports. 

® 


O. R. C. 
OVEMBER 11, 1923.—On this 
date the time limit for officers 
with World War service, to join th 
Organized Reserves without examine 
tion will expire. 
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Editorial 


Touring Leaves 


RMY Regulations might well 

provide for a ten-day touring 

leave of absence for officers, 
when it becomes necessary for them 
to drive their cars across country on 
change of station. 

For many years the Regulations 
have earried a provision enabling 
commanding officers to grant leaves 
of absenee to hunt or fish for periods 
not greater than ten days. The Regu- 
lations provide that hunting and fish- 
ing under this provision will be en- 
couraged, and that leaves so granted 
will not be counted against the an- 
nual leave allowance of officers, pro- 
vided certain certificates are accom- 
plished. These hunting leaves were 
originally authorized for a three fold 
purpose, viz: to furnish recreation, to 
improve the monotonous diet of 
former days, and to familiarize the 
command with the terrain over which 
future operations might be expected 
to take place. 

Times have changed. Recreation is 
still important, but the subsistence of 
the Army is on such a basis that the 
procurement of game for variety is 
unnecessary, and the importance of 
military reconnaissance made on hunt- 
ing trips has become small. In the 
changes that have taken place in the 
Army, the introduction of motor 
transportation has been of prime im- 
portance, 

During the past war, ignorance of 
the powers and limitations of automo- 
tive transport prevailed in many 
places, The average 


officer knew 


little of the roads or bridges needed 
for the use of motor transport, nor of 
the operative care and supply of 
motor units. Since the war, the own- 
ership of cars among Army officers 
has become fairly general, but they 
are more or less restricted by the na 
ture of their service, to town and city 
driving. 

A touring leave, similar to the old 
hunting leave, would encourage offi- 
cers to undergo the valuable experi- 
ence of transcontinental touring, and 
give them a grasp of the powers and 
limitations of motor transport on 
rural highways; it would show them 
the geography of the country in the 
big, and solve the vexatious question 
of transportation of motor cars on 
change of station; it would give them 
the use of a car upon arrival at a new 
station; and furnish recreation in ac- 
cordance with the long and well tried 
policy of the War Department. 


Preference Cards 


ok HERE are officers who are 


fully convinced that prefer- 


ence cards are never consulted 
in making assignments to duty. As a 
consequence they give little thought 
and devote little time to the matter 
of their preparation. 

There are other officers who, from 
more or less unpleasant experience, 
are now fully convinced that prefer- 
ence cards are consulted and that as- 
signments are based upon them. 

Not long since an officer wanted to 
go to the Infantry School. He had 
been recommended by the regimental 
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and Corps Area Commander and was 
all in line for the detail for this year. 
When the final lists were being made 
up in the office of the Chief of Infan- 
try and this officer’s preference card 
was looked up it was found that he 
had expressed a desire for transfer to 
a certain Staff Department and it was 
known that that particular staff de- 
partment was then searching for offi- 
cers. As a consequence his name had 
to be taken off of the list which was 
then being reduced to about half the 
number originally provided for. A 
place in the Infantry School Class 
could not be given to an officer who 
had expressed a desire to leave the 
Infantry and thus deprive another 
officer who will stay with the Infan- 
try of the opportunity to go to the 
school. 

An officer returning from foreign 
service was given the particular sta- 
tion that he had long desired and 
which he had entered as first choice 
on his preference card for several 
years. In the preparation of a prefer- 
ence card he had expressed a desire 
to transfer to one of the Staff Depart- 
ments. In searching for officers for 
this department his name came up for 
transfer and he may yet lose the op- 
portunity to serve at the station of his 
choice. In any event he had quite a 
shock when he received a letter on 
the subject of his transfer to the staff 
department that he had put in for and 
when he was about to get it there was 
a loud and wailing 8. 0. S. for help. 

These are only two instances of the 
many that have come to our attention 
recently. 


It will pay you to consider the mat- 


Ed itorial 





ter carefully before you : 
entry on your preference ca 
Your chickens may come 
roost. 
me * * 
Officers’ Travel 
HE 


that when an officer is o1 


Regulations cont 


wi to change station, that h 
do so by the shortest usually travel, 
route. In many cases this regulat 


is not observed and officers consu 
more time than is allowed in making 
the trip. 

Officers that 


proposition is checked up from {) 


are reminded 
records as they are received at th 
War Department and that they shou 

not be surprised some day to find 

stoppage against their pay for 1! 
days that were consumed over and 
the 
making the journey. 


above normal time allowed { 
This word of caution should be suf 
cient for the members of the Infant: 
Association. 
. * * 
Cuba—Philippines 
PARENT is all right in a wa: 
but may become more or less 
of a 
grows up. This is apparently t! 
thought of both Cuba and the Phili 
pines with respect to the 
States and they are following in th: 


nuisance when a _ boy 


Unite: 


footsteps of the spoiled youngste 
who has gotten into long trousers. 
Cuba has put over the lottery prop 
osition and is getting ready to do the 
same with respect to other objection 
able legislation and this 
President’s veto and 
wishes of this country. 
The Filipinos are clamoring for 


over th 


against the 
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plete independence and in the out- 

are demanding the recall of Gen- 

Wood, their benefactor, who has 

rificed much to stay with them and 

is honestly and conscientiously 

ndeavoring to pull them out of the 
ci pths. 

Neither attained their 

majority of statehood to the point 


have yet 
where they may pass from under 
parental control and it is too bad they 
do not realize and appreciate that fact. 

Unele Sam will bear with the bad 
mannered boys just so long, and the 
will inevitably come when he 
must take down the switch that hangs 
behind the pantry door. 


time 


. * * 
Leaves of Absence 


NE of the personal services 
that the U. S. Infantry Associ- 
ation renders its members is 


Pall Lae 
' ° } 


that of obtaining information regard- 
ing their status with respect to ac- 
erued leave. 


Experience has shown that officers 
are not taking the leave that is due 
them and it is found that a consider- 
able number forfeit leave that has ac- 
crued to them in excess of the four 
months that may be accumulated at 
one time. 

The leave period is credited to offi 
cers annually, on the first of July. An 
officer who, on that date, has more 
than 3 months due him forfeits the ex- 
cess. On the 10th of 
June, an officer has 3 months and 12 
days leave due him. He takes no 
leave between the 10th of June and 
the Ist of July. On the Ist of July 
he has another month placed to his 
eredit which makes a total of 4 months 
and 12 days leave due him. The 12 
days overage is forfeited and cannot 
again be credited to the officer. 

The War Department recently an- 


For example: 


nounced a policy of encouraging offi- 
cers to take their leave periods each 
year and this should be done as far 
as it is possible to do so. 


DM 





Varied Ground 


Preparedness 
AJ. GEN. DAVID C. SHANKS 


has written a splendid article 
on Preparedness which was 
the Ruralist, 
that widely read argricultural paper 
of the Southland. 


published in Southern 


After reciting some of the leading 


historical facts regarding the war 
time employment of the armies of the 
United States and pointing out the 
necessity for preparedness, he says: 


Our reliance is still to be placed 
upon the civilian soldier. The only 
difference is that we are now trying 
to train the civilian soldier before the 
emergency is upon us instead of wait- 
ing until war has been actually de- 
clared. 

With all of our past experience one 
would think that such a policy would 
meet with universal approval—but 
not so. 


There are some of our people who 
are so thoroughly opposed to war that 
they will tolerate no preparation for 


war. They are willing in the future 
as in the past to trust to blind luck, 
and to attempt to train the soldier 
after the emergency is upon us. 

The citizen who is willing to wait 
until a fire is raging before he is will- 
ing to buy a fire engine or to organize 
a fire department is just as far- 
sighted as the man who is unwilling 
to train the civilian soldier until the 
stress of war is actually upon us. 

Now, let no one make a mistake. 
We do not want to train the civilian 
soldier in order to provoke war. 

We want to train him to give our 
country the means of preserving 
peace. One of the standing arguments 
of the pacifist is that there is always 
a temptation on the part of a country 
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which has trained soldiers to fi: 
excuse to use them. 

Such an argument might have { 
in the case of a militaristic country 
such as Germany formerly was , 
it ean have no whatever 
America. 

The civilian soldier who is trained 
at our colleges or at our summ 
camps is a part of the people then 
They are your own sons, t! 
live at home, they are engaged in civi 
pursuits and are a part and parce! of 
the great body of American citizenry 

Is any one so crazy as to imagin 
that the trained American 
soldier is going to advocate a war ii 
which he must himself bear the bu 
den and risk his life? 

There are some pacifists who go 
even so far as to advocate that we set 
the example of universal pacifism by 
disarming completely. They would 
have us take the world into our con 
fidence and say we want to show you 
our faith in mankind, and that we 
trust the whole world as brothers 
Well, we cannot even trust ourselves 
Suppose that a great city should is 
sue a proclamation that trusting to 
the good will, the probity and honor 
of its eitizens it would disband its 
police force and depend entirely upon 
the principles of honor and of 
brotherly love. Would not every thug, 
every burglar, every footpad in the 
country straightway make for that 
city in order to reap a rich harvest! 

I do not question the motives o! 
many of those who oppose prepared 
ness. I feel that many of them allow 
their horror of war to warp their 
judgment as to the best means of 
keeping our country at peace. 

It seems to me that the time has 
now come for decision. Is the pacifis' 
right when he advocates adherence to 
our former policy of trusting to bli: 
luck? Or was George Washington 


force 


selves. 


citizer 





Varied 





t when he said that our country 
now assumed a dignity and a 
ung among the nations of the 
id which we are sure to lose by a 
itation for weakness? 
n training the civilian soldier and 
ining him to his home our coun 
is in the position of the poor man 
his money in a savings 
“rainy day.’’ 
lle sincerely hopes never to have to 
raw upon his slender deposit; but 
e knowledge that it 


creat comfort. 
+ * * 


0 places 


nk against a 


is there is a 


Lawyer (to rattled witness)—“Did you, or 
lid you not, on the aforementioned day, Tues- 
day, January Nineteenth, Eighteen Hundred 
ind Ninety-six, feloniously and with malice 
iforethought listent at the keyhole of the 
third-floor rear apartment, then occupied as 

residence by the defendant in this action on 
Nineteenth Street near Park Avenue, and did 
you not also on the Friday following the 
luesday in January before referred to in the 
vear Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-six com- 
municate to your wife the information ac- 
quired and repeatthe conversation over- 
heard as a result of your eavesdropping on 
that occasion with the result that the gossip 
f your wife gave wide and far currency to 
the overheard conversation before mentioned? 
Did you or did you not? 

Witness—*Huh?”—Life. 


Answer yes or no.” 


. * * 
The Kansas Bonus 
HE Compensation Act 
State of 
perfected at a special session 
this week, will 
benefit the members of the Regular 


of the 


Kansas, which was 


or the Legislature 


Establishment as well as the tempo- 


rary forces. Under it officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps will be entitled to com- 
pensation at the rate of a dollar per 
day for the time they served between 
the dates of April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
1919, or for two years, two months, 
twenty-four days, if they were in the 
Service for the entire period. The 
claim under the act will be $714 for 
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the 


period. 


soldier who served the entire 

It is estimated that about 4,000 Kan 
sans were in the Regular forces dur- 
ing the period. the 


officer or enlisted man must have been 


Under law, an 


a resident of the State of Kansas at 
the time that he entered the Service 
The courts have decided that officer 
and men who came into the Regular 
the 
were residents of Kansas are entitled 
to the benefits of the act. 


Establishment before and 


war 
It is pro 
vided, however, that a member of the 
Regular force must have maintained 
his residence in Kansas and must not 
have claimed citizenship in any other 
state. 

for 


compensation under this act will make 


It is provided that claimants 
application to the clerk of the county 
he the 
By simply writing to the clerk the 
the 
information 


from which entered Service 


claimant obtain 
blanks 


evidence must be filed. 


can necessary 


and to what 


as 


* * > 


cook 


her 


A married couple had engaged a 
She pretty as a picture, but 
cooking was terrible, and one morning the 


was a5 


bacon was burned to such a crisp as to be 
wholly inedible. 

“Dear,” said the wife to her husband, “I'm 
afraid the cook has “burned the bacon. You'll 


have to be satisfied with a kiss for break 


fast this morning.” 
“All right,” responded the husband gruffly 
“Call her in.’—American Legion Weekly 


* * * 

Drill Competition 
CLOSE order drill competition 
has been arranged for in th 
: Hawaiian to be 
participated in by units from every 
organization of the The 
of the drill the 
school of the soldier, squad, platoon 


Department 


garrison. 


scope will include 
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and company. The competing units 
will be judged on the correctness, pre- 
cision and clearness of commands 
given by commanders independent of 
the execution of movements; the con- 
dition, uniformity, completeness and 
conformity to regulation of the cloth- 
ing and equipment of the officers and 
men; military bearing and set up of 
individuals during the performance of 
the competing unit; cadence and step 
maintained while marching at quick 
and double time; precision, exactness 
and correctness of the execution of the 
movements prescribed; steadiness in 
ranks of individuals; alignments while 
marching and at a halt; and the exe- 
eution of the manual of arms. 

Each Infantry regiment will, prior 
to October 1, conduct a regimental 
competition with a view to selecting 
the best drilled squad, platoon, and 
company to represent the regiment in 
the semi-finals for Schofield Barracks 
and from these the three best will be 
designated to represent the post in 
the final contest which will be judged 
by a Board of Officers detailed by the 
Commanding General. 

The whole plan has been most care- 
fully worked out and-values for every 
phase of the competition have been 
assigned. It is expected that this will 
go a long ways toward raising the 
already high standard of disciplinary 
drill training in the Department. It 
affords the Infantry organizations a 
splendid opportunity to perfect their 
close order drill and bring it up to 
date in accordance with the new regu- 
lations which are being published and 
which will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. 


Shelter at Training Camps 

a) N visiting the remaining 
211 time cantonments one is 
0a) pressed with the fact that 
old buildings cannot hold out ve; 
much longer and that soon the Arm) 
must make other arrangements 
shelter for the officers and men of the 
civilian components that are to 
trained each summer. 

If the funds that have already been 
spent on the repair and upkeep of the 
barracks since the end of the war had 
been put into permanent constructio: 
there would be something to show for 


it. As it is there is practically noth 


ing and money put into such projects 
in the future will be equally wasted. 

The problem has been solved ait 
Camp Custer, Michigan, in probably 
the best way. 
of the old 
been torn down and the troops are in 
sanitary 


There, practically all 


barrack buildings hav 


and habitable tent camps 
which are much more satisfactory in 
every way. 

This is a situation that is pressing 
for attention and the time cannot long 
be delayed when a general solution 
must be provided. 

Young men of the R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. will not go to these deso 
late, ramshackle camps more than 
once and the soldiers of the Regular 
Establishment will not reenlist if they 
have to spend about half of their time 
in them. No man who loves the out- 
doors objects to living in a tent for a 
reasonable period and it would seem 
that the sooner the Army adopts that 
class of shelter in general the better 
off the summer training activities will 
be. 

Funds should be provided for the 
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ction of administration build- 
i store houses and quarters for 


‘manent personnel. The item 
| be gotten into the budget each 
The longer it is delayed the 
xpensive it will be in the long 


a 2 
wctive churchman attends church serv- 
regularly, taking his’ young son with 
Usually the youngster makes no trou- 
hut on a recent Sunday the minister was 
waxing eloquent on the subject of the “Fu- 
ture State of the Church.” 

\s his voice rose in power and volume, he 
made the rafters ring with the question, nad | 
‘ck vou what shall be the future glory of the 
chi re hh?’ 

‘ brief pause for breath, and he continued: 
“I repeat, what shall be the future glory of 
the church?” 

fhe young hopeful turned to his father 
nd said: “You tell him, daddy, and let's 
vo."—London Tit-Bits. 


- 


* * + 
An Air Patrol 


N Infantryman, grubbing about 

in one of the many ramifica- 
the records of The 
Adjutant General’s office, came upon 
It was filed with 
papers of the 12th Night Observation 
Squadron and it strikes us as being 
quite thrilling. 

An exciting patrol was the fortune 
of Lieut. Leslie B. Simpson and Lieut. 
Harry Grainger, observer, of the 12th 
Night Observation Squadron, on the 
night of October 5, 1918. 

These officers departed from the 
Amanty Airdrome at 10 o’clock in one 
of the black Breguets of the Squadron, 
to reconnoiter the railroad between 
Sedan and Montmedy; the night was 
overeast and exceedingly dark; a mist 
had settled in the valley of the Meuse ; 
having picked up Montmedy and ob- 
tained all possible information by cir- 
cling the town at 500 meters, they 
turned toward Sedan prepared to ob- 
Serve railroad activity. Lieutenant 


tions of 


the following bit. 


flare, a parachute flare which burnt a 
brilliant calcium light for some five 
minutes after exploding a set number 
of seconds from the machine. The re- 
mainder of this story is best told in 
the words of Lieutenant Simpson: 
‘Harry Grainger cast a flare loose 
and then something happened. I felt 
a thump on my back and an alarmed 
voice in my ear cried, ‘Simmy, the 
darnthing is stuck in our tail’. I had 
visions of the old Breguet going down 
in flames; charred and mangled re 
mains of the kind we read about; of 
another gold star in the old home town 
service flag. Three seconds passed as 
fleetingly as three hours, then the 
flare went off with a bang. I thought 
the sun had risen on my tail. All the 
searchlights in Hunland, like tentacles 
of a giant octopus, seized us in their 
grasp; machine guns sprayed their 
tracers and incendiaries all over us, 
and Archies growled ominously about 
our ears. I believe the kids brought 
out their air guns, and the old vets 
took down their 1870 muskets to give 
us a passing thrill. The more I ‘reved’ 
up, the brighter blazed the light. 1 
was waiting for eternal darkness to 
close about a promising career when, 
to my amazement, a natural darkness 
came. The flare went out; the para 
chute had caught in the elevator: the 
controls still functioned. Then there 
came a weak from behind 
‘Simmy, I Simmy’; ‘What?’ 
answered a weaker voice. ‘Let’s go 


home’. ‘Check’, I said.’’ 
* * * 


voice 


say, 


A traveler on a steamship had written a 
complaint to headquarters about the presence 
of vermin in his berth. He received back 
from the administrative head a letter of im- 
mense effusiveness. 

Never before had such a complaint been 
lodged against this scrupulously careful line, 
and the management would have suffered any 
loss rather than cause annoyance to so distin- 
guished a citizen, etc., etc., etc. 

He was very delighted with the abject 
apology. But as he was throwing away the 
envelope there fell out a slip of paper which 
had apparently been enclosed by mistake. 
On it was a memorandum: “Send this guy 


Grainger there dropped off a Bourges the bed-bug letter.”—Team Work. 
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Preparing for Next War 
ERE is an that 
been going the rounds of the 


editorial has 


press. It is likely to be mis 
leading to a lot of people who read 
it only superficially. 


CHILDREN FOR WAR 


French leaders are urging an in- 
creased birth rate in the interest of 
preparedness for the next great war, 
which they breaking 
Europe some fifteen or twenty years 
hence. Could anything be more 
ghastly? ‘‘Bring children into the 
world that they may supply the na- 
tion’s need for cannon fodder’’—that 
is the meaning of the appeal that has 
been issued to the men 
of France. 

Increase of France’s birth rate is 
desirable, but not for such a purpose. 
It would be infinitely better to appeal 
for more children in the interest of 
industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, that France may be’ assured 
greater victories of peace. The trag- 
edy lurking in the forecast of war is 
that the leaders who foresee it can, 
with cooperation of the leaders of 
other European nations, prevent it. 


foresee over 


and women 


France does not want another war 
any more than we Americans want 
But France sees the handwriting 


on the wall. 


one. 


Across her borders 
France observes that a nation, with 
revenge in its heart, is doing the very 
thing that her leaders urge, 
long before the Armistice. 
One of the things most noted and 
commented 


since 


upon by the American 
forces that marched into Germany in 
1918 was the presence of hordes of 
youngsters of all ages. Germany is 
growing her armies for the next war 
just as surely as the sun rises and 
sets. France is alarmed over the pros- 
pects as well she may be. Her far- 





sighted leaders are only prep: 
the future just the same as w 
cans would be if were were 
with 
our border. 


face a similar situatio) 


The daughter of a certain strict 
old deacon had attended a dance 
vious night, much against her father’ 
When she appeared for breakfast 
morning, he greeted her with the w 

“Good morning, daughter of Sata: 

To which the maiden respectfully 

“Good morning, father.” 


Cornell 


* * « 
Baseball In Hawaii 
ASEBALL has been leading a 
the 
for 


sports in Hawaiian |) 
the 


The contest started out wit 


partment last fi 
weeks. 
two leagues, one composed of teams 
at Schofield Barracks and the oth 
team from organizations along t| 
of Oahu. Each 


played its scheduled series of games 


south coast leagu 
The 35th Infantry won out at Sc! 
field 


from 


and the Coast Artillery tean 
Fort took 


honors from the south coast. LEac! 


Kamehameha 


section will now organize an all sta 
team and play a series of games f 

the Championship of the Department 
It is expected that a Department tean 
will be organized to enter the contest 
for inter-service honors this fall whe: 
the Army will be pitted against t! 

athletes from the 14th Naval District 
The Army won in last year’s contest 
and the prospects for success this year 
are equally bright. 

* * * 


Q. Do soldiers have rest periods? 

A. Frequently. 

Q. What do they do then? 

A. Assist the cook, dig trenches, paint t! 
guard house, clean saddles for the Remount, 
open boxes for the Quartermaster, 
ammunition for the Ordnance, sharpen pencils 
for the Finance Department and play b@ 
after 5 o'clock. 


carry 
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Election of Officers 

HE term of office of the present 

at officers of the U. 8. Infantry 

Association expire on Decem- 

:1, 1923, and it is necessary that 

suecessors be elected before mid- 

November 30, 1923. 
Branch 


were called upon some time ago to sub- 


Regimental Associations 
mit nominations to be voted on by in- 
dividual members of the Association as 
follows: 

Two (2) for President. 
(2) for Vice-President. 
(15) 


Executive Couneil. 


Two 


Fifteen for Members of the 

The nominations received from regi- 
mental branches have been tabulated. 
in this number of 


the INFANTRY JOURNAL Department, a 


There is ineluded 
blank ballot on which indvidual mem- 
bers of the 
their ballots. 


Association may prepare 


Opposite the ballot will 


be found the nominations as made by 
the Regimental Branches. 

Members of the Association are not 
confined to the list of officers 
They may vote at 


cretion for any member of the Asso 


nomi- 
nated. their dis- 
ciation. 

While it is not absolutely necessary 
it is highly desirable in order that the 
business of the Association may be ex- 
peditiously transacted that a majority 
of the members of the Executive Coun 
cil be on duty in the City of Wash 
ington. 

It is especially requested and urged 
that members of the Association fill out 
the blank and return it to the Head- 
the the 
earliest practicable date. Vote for one 


quarters of Association at 
officer as President, one as Vice-Presi- 
dent and for seven members of the Ex- 
ecutive Couneil. 

DO IT NOW! 


D 


Infantry Team Wins Infantry Match 


The Infantry Team won the Infan- 
try Trophy at the National Matches 
on September 12, with a score more 
than 400 points above the nearest com- 
petitor. Owing to the fact that all 
members of the team have been so busy 
with their job of ‘‘making good,’’ both 
at Sea Girt and Camp Perry, we are 
not able to get together an accurate 
statement of their achievements for 
this number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Next month we will publish an article 
giving detailed information of the per- 
formance of the team for 1923. 
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a 
Legislative Recommendations 
ERTAIN changes in the law need- 
C ed to meet National 
quirements have been recommended by 
the Militia Bureau consideration 
of Congress at the next session. A 
brief summary of the proposed legis- 
lation follows: 


Guard re- 


for 


a. To provide that an assembly for 
drill and imstruction may consist of 
either a single duly ordered formation 
of an organization or of a series of 
duly ordered formation of sub-divi- 
sions of the organization. 

b. To extend the franking privilege 
to cover all mail matter relating exclu- 
sively to business of the United States 
transmitted by the Adjutants General, 
the State property and disbursing of- 
ficers and federally recognized National 
Guard officers throughout the service. 

c. To provide for commissioning Na- 
tional Guard officers in the Army of 
the United States. Also to provide for 
releasing personnel from the O. R. C. 
to accept service in the National Guard. 

d. To provide for an assistant prop- 
erty and disbursing officer for any 
State maintaining a National Guard 
force of 7,500 or more; also to provide 
for the appointment of clerk in the of- 
fice of the State property and dis- 
bursing officer. 


e. To authorize traveling expenses 
up to $7 per day for Regular Army 
officers and $6 per day for noncoms 


while 
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traveling on National Guard 


business, with proviso that the Seer 
tary of War may prescribe per diem 
rate of $6 for officers and $5 for en- 
listed men in lieu of subsistence 

f. To authorize reenlistments of on 
or three years in lieu of one year on); 

g. To provide that the Nationa 
Guard Reserve be a part of the Na 
tional Guard. 

h. To provide for the pay and al 
lowances of warrant officer in the Na 
tional Guard. 

i. To provide that a summary court 
officer shall have power to administer 
oaths for the purpose of the adminis 
tration of military justice and for other 
purposes connected with National 
Guard duty. 

j. To lift the restriction under which 
company officers can not at present 
qualify for pay for more than 5 drills 
per month and to permit such qualifi- 
eation for pay for 8 drills, the monthly 
maximum authorized for the enlisted 
men. 

k. To provide for the payment of en 
listed men for drills attended during a 
fractional part of a month. This will 
cover drills attended during the frac- 
tional part of a month immediately fol- 
lowing a man’s enlistment in or imme- 
diately preceding his discharge from 
the service. 

l. To provide longevity pay for Na- 
tional Guard officers. 

m. To provide specialists’ pay {or 
the National Guard service. 
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Hats Off to Miss Missouri! 


HEY do things right out in Mis- 
T Every year the R. O. T. C. 
in the State University elects as 


sour. 


rary colonel of the Cadet Corps a 

ng woman from the junior class. 
This fortunate girl holds the position 
for a year and from time to time re- 
views are held in her honor, these be- 
ng participated in either by the R. O. 
T. C. or the National Guard 
throughout the State. 


units 


Such a review for this year’s incum- 
Kansas 
City by the 110th Engineers, Missouri 
N. G., 
E. M. 
show that this practice is extremely 


bent was recently staged in 


under the command of Colonel 
Stayton. Testimony runs to 
popular and they say that when the 
honorary colonel in her swanky uni- 
cap 
down to patent leather boots) starts 


form (eomplete from overseas 
on her review of a regiment, the effect 
is literally tremendous. Chest expan- 
sions in the ranks pick up enormously 
and the consequent loss of front but- 


tons becomes a serious problem! 
® 
Recent Circular Letters 
IRCULAR letters recently issued 
by the Militia Bureau are ab- 
stracted below for the convenience of 
our National Guard readers. 

Cireular Letter No. 59, July 26, 
1923: Publishes a Comptroller’s ruling 
to the effect that transportation of Na- 
tional Guard units to and from en- 
campments is not transportation of 
‘‘troops of the United States within 
the meaning of the Land Grant Acts.’’ 
State authorities, who are now in 
charge of transportation of National 
Guard troops, are therefore, advised 
by the Militia Bureau to call upon ear- 
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riers for competitive bids when rai! 
movements of National Guard organi- 
zations are necessary. 

Cireular Letter No. 60, August. 7, 
1923: Announces that the Green Aim 
ing Device will not be 
issue to National Guard 
after October 1, 1923. 

Circular Letter No. 61, 
1923: 
General 


available for 


units until 
August 30, 
Publishes suggestion from the 
Office that pay 
rolls covering the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30 and thereafter, be supported 
by an additional certificate from the 
Instructor reading as follows: ‘‘That 
no officer has been given credit or paid 
for 


Accounting 


more than 5 


drills in any one 
month during the period covered by 
this voucher.’’ As announced else- 
where in this issue, the Militia Bureau 
will seek a change in the present law 
under which may receive 
eredit for monthly drills up to a max- 
imum of 8, as is 
enlisted men. 


officers 
now authorized foi 


I 


National Guard Infantry Strength 
O* July 31 the Infantry component 


of the National Guard enrolled 
4,601 officers and 83,619 enlisted men. 
Of these 4,022 officers and 
72,031 enlisted men, pertained to Na- 
tional Guard Infantry divisions, the 
accounted 
for by surplus non-divisional Infantry 
regiments. 


figures, 


remaining personnel being 


The above figures do not 
include the twelve tank companies now 
organized in the Guard. 


I 


Largest Enrollment 
HE 135th Infantry of Minnesota 
{ the 295th Infantry of Porto 
Rico are engaged in a neck-and-neck 
race in the matter of enrolled strength. 
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The Militia Bureau announces that the 
strength returns submitted by these 
two regiments for July 31, last, showed 
the Porto Rico regiment slightly in the 
lead with 62 officers and 1,393 enlisted, 
while the 135th carried 59 officers and 
1,345 men in the ranks. 


® 


Corps Areas Report on National 
Guard 


N their annual reports covering the 
National Guard under their juris- 
diction the Corps Area Commanders 
interesting 


bring out a number of 


points. Comment is freely made in 
such terms as this extract from the re- 
port from Second Corps Area Head- 
quarters : 

The state of the National Guard in 
this Area as compared with what 
might reasonably be expected of this 
component of the Army is excellent. 
It is well armed, equipped and dlis- 
ciplined, and ready for immediate 
mobilization in case of emergency, 
local or national. It is believed that 
on mobilization it would give an ex- 
cellent account of itself. There has 
been a decided improvement in its 
morale and efficiency. during the past 
fiseal year. Great progress has been 
shown and foundation for greater ae- 
complishment has been laid. 

Other Corps Area commanders com- 
ment upon the progress made as having 
been ‘‘steady, healthy and satisfac- 
tory.’’ On all sides it is agreed that 
National Guard troops have 
been called out by the State authori- 
ties, as was done in many instances 
during the year, they have performed 
their duty smoothly, promptly and ef- 
ficiently. 


where 


Such commendation should mean a 
great deal to the National Guard offi- 
cers who, in conjunction with the 
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Regular Army instructors, are re: 
sible for this improvement. 

Of course, weak points are not 
Poor attendance at armory drills; dif 
culty in obtaining desirable recruit 
lack 


localities; State laws providing 


of suitable armories in ¢certaj) 


the election of officers; delays in issu 


ing equipment; complications in paper 


work—these are the main handicaps 
commented upon but it is clear that 
improvement in regard to them is in 
evitable because so many minds, bot! 
in the Regular Army and the Nationa! 
Guard, are working toward that end 

Various recommendations are sub 
mitted, the following being a list of 
outstanding ones: 


a. That a compilation be made of 
all regulations pertaining to armory 
drill pay embodying all the latest d 
cisions and rulings on this feature. 

b. The issuance of a Manual for in 
structors and sergeant instructors. 

c. The issue of new clothing of the 
best quality, together with an appro 
priation for altering it to fit the indi 
vidual, the idea being to build up Na 
tional Guard pride in the uniform. 

d. That only the best type of Regu 
lar Army noncommissioned officers be 
detailed for duty with the National 
Guard and that no one be chosen from 
a grade lower than that of staff ser 
geant. The expense of living in cities 
makes it difficult for a man in the 
grade of sergeant to maintain himself 
respectably. 

e. That paper work be reduced. 
There is no doubt that this can be 
accomplished in the present property 
accounting system, as well as in th: 
system under which surveys of prop 
erty are now submitted. One good 
recommendation was that instructors 
should be allowed to pass directly on 
all surveys covering worn-out equip 
ment in order that replacements fo: 
such items can be had much mor 





ekly than is possible under the 
sent system. 

Some of the troubles now afflicting 
National Guard will undoubtedly 
abated, if not removed altogether 

s a result of a conference to be held 

n Washington during the first half 
of October. This conference will be 
attended by the 48 State property and 
the 


charge of National Guard affairs from 


disbursing officers, officers in 
the nine Corps Areas, and by one or 
more representatives of the various 
of the 
Supply Section of the General Staff. 


Army Supply Branches and 
Great results are expected from this 
meeting. Among the subjects to be 
diseussed are: Avoidane of delay in 
issue of equipment; care of equipment 
by the State once it is issued; the 
adoption of a uniform system of ac- 
counting for property; deciding upon 
method of making check of property 
in hands of National Guard; auditing 
of accounts of Property and Disburs- 
ing officers and Guard organizations, 
methods of submitting requisitions; 
preparation of surveys; delays in pay- 
ment for armory drill; construction of 
target ranges and preparation of camp 
sites and submission of estimates for 
funds. 


® 


General Pershing Commends St. 
Paul Plan 


BOUT a hundred business men of 
A St. Paul, Minn., recently pledged 
themselves to line up solidly for the 
upbuilding of the Minnesota National 
Guard. It was agreed to give prefer- 
ence to employees holding member- 
ship in the National Guard and to pay 


them during absence from work, 
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either for summer training or for 
service in an emergency. 

In a letter commending the St. 
Paul plan, General Pershing indicates 
his gratitude and remarks that this 
action placed the city squarely behind 
the finest ideals of our republic. Gen 
eral further 


cated his earnest wish that the influ 


Pershing’s letter indi 
ence of this example of the Business 
Men’s Association might be far-reach 
ing and that he would watch the de 
velopment of the Minnesota National 
Guard with especial interest since only 
the most encouraging progress could 
result from the consciousness of hav 
ing such splendid support. 

In his letter General Pershing also 
referred to the record of the National 
Guard during the World War as one 
of which Americans should be proud. 
The point was added that the Guard 
of today has even greater responsi 
bilities than it had during the war. 
since at this time it*has larger oppor 
tunities than ever before for valuable 


and efficient service. 
I 


Model Organization 
HE action of the St. Paul, Minn., 
business men in sponsoring the up- 
National 
Guard referred to elsewhere in this is- 
finds its counterpart in Kansas 
City, Mo. The 110th Engineers, Mo 
N. G., is at present organized in that 


building of their State’s 


sue, 


progressive city, having succeeded the 
3d Missouri Infantry, as a feature of 
the post-war reorganization of the 35th 
Division. 

It would be hard to find an organi- 
zation more fortunately located or with 
a better prevailing spirit. The Kansas 
City business men are most enthusias 
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tic in their support of the regiment, 
and each of its 7 companies has been 
adopted by one of the city’s business 
men’s clubs. Many of the leaders of 
the city’s business activities belong to 
the Midday Club and the heads of the 
various business organizations through- 
out the city form what is known as the 
Club Presidents’ Round Table. The 
commanding officer of the regiment, 
Colonel Edward M. Stayton, is a mem- 
ber of the Midday Club, and upon the 
invitation of the Club Presidents has 
been given a seat at the Round Table. 
the 
contacts thus provided when the busi- 
The in- 
formality of such meetings not 


Much is accomplished through 


ness men gather for lunch. 
only 
makes business easier of accomplish- 
ment, but this method also has the ad- 
vantage of doing away with the neces- 
sity for calling formal gatherings when 
the regiment needs something. 

The Kanses City Chamber of Com- 
meree last year faised a fund of sev- 
eral thousand dollars to purchase ath- 
letic equipment, to pay an athletie di- 
rector and in general, to build up the 
The effect of 
immediately 


esprit of the regiment. 


this was almost mani- 


fested. An athletic show was quickly 
organized and put on in 
Hall before several thousand people. 
The prominent business men of the 
community attended and the success of 
the event greatly encouraged the regi- 
ment and materially raised its morale. 

Committees from the clubs that have 
adopted companies make frequent vis- 
its to the armory, sometimes arranging 
for refreshments, or taking out vaude- 
ville acts or doing something of the sort 
to show the National Guardmen that 
their work is appreciated. 

One of the organization’s greatest 


Convention 
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recent accomplishments centers aro 
its having secured a new armory. 
the autumn of 1922, Mr. Frank 
Seested, a patriotic citizen, was 
duced to build an armory for the r 
iment and lease it to the State. H 
went into this project with great « 
thusiasm and spent much more tha 
he had at first thought of investing 
the enterprise. No money was wasted, 
however, on a big, palatial armory such 
as some cities have. On the other hand, 
the building is a compact, thorough); 
convenient workshop for a military or 
ganization. Not a foot of space is lost 
It is an extremely attractive building, 
located in the best section of town and 
is a fine social and athletic center for 
the men of the 110th Engineers and 
their friends. 

During the last two encampments 
the Chamber of Commerce offered sev- 
eral hundred dollars in prizes for win- 
ners in athletic events, as well as for 
the men showing the greatest profi 
ciency in certain military lines. When 
the regiment returned from these en 
campments not a man had lost anything 
in the way of pay or vacation privi 
leges, nor did he find his job jeopard 
ized through his having been to camp. 

For the 1923 encampment the vari 
regimental 
units contributed to the mess fund and 
the Chamber of offered 
prizes for winners in all kinds of con 
tests. Mr. Seested presented a hand- 
some cup to the company making the 
best score on the rifle range. The Im- 
plement and Hardware Dealers’ Club 
furnished a fine prize to the captain 
of what was adjudged to be the most 
efficient company of the regiment. An- 
other feature of the 1923 encampment 
that made a great impression was an 


ous clubs sponsoring the 


Commerce 
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tation extended for a week-end visit 
the organization by the members of 
sponsoring clubs. The invitation 
as accepted, and 75 of the leading 
usiness men of Kansas City passed a 
diverting week-end at the camp with 
their proteges. This experience was ex- 
tremely good for both the National 
(juardsmen and the business men con- 
The latter took back to Kan- 
sas City first hand knowledge of the 


cerned. 


work of the organization and a compre- 
hension of what the regiment could do 
if ealled upon for service in the inter- 
est of the community, State or nation. 

New ideas are constantly being ad- 
vaneed. For the coming winter sea- 
scn it is planned to turn out a basket- 
ball team from company. The 
armory is equipped with two splendid 
courts, and the Chamber of Commerce 
will supply the coach, as well as an 
instructor in 


each 


boxing and wrestling. 
Bouts in these sports will be staged 
twice a month throughout the winter. 

The social activities of the regiment 
are handled by a committee of non- 
eommissioned officers, one from each 
company. At least one dance will be 
put on each month, two of which 
throughout the winter will be formal 
and others quite informal. 

Last year a club was organized 
known as the Reserve Officers’ Club 
and made up of Regular, National 
Guard and Reserve components. The 
purpose of this club is to foster close 
relations between the different military 
services and to study appropriate sub- 
jects. 

Beginning with October 1 a cafeteria 
dinner will be served at the armory at 
6:00 P. M. for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers’ Club and 
for such enlisted men of the regiment 


as wish to attend. Following the din- 
ner, officers delegated from the Gen 
Fort Leaven- 
worth will conduct a school lasting for 
o’clock the 
The officers 
and the men of the regiment will 


eral Service schools at 


Just before 8 


school will be adjourned. 


an hour. 


y 
RU 


about their armory drill and the Re- 


serve officers will be divided into small 
classes for further study. It is ex- 
pected that this association and the in 
struction received will be of tremen- 
dous value. 

As if all of this was not enough to 
fill Colonel Stayton’s regiment with 
100 per cent enthusiasm, the organi 
zation has the additional advantage of 
being ‘‘solid’’ with the ladies. 
pears to be the customary thing for the 
wives of tne members of the 110th En- 
gineers to be fully as enthusiastic about 


the organization as are their husbands. 


It ap 


This speaks volumes for the colonel’s 
tact. influ 
ence this attitude is that of the mili 
tary honors paid by the 110th Engi- 
neers and other National Guard units 
throughout the State to the honorary 
colonel of the University of Missouri 
Cadet Corps. 


Another point that may 


The position of honor- 
ary colonel is filled by a young woman 
elected each year from the junior class 
by the Cadet Corps membership. The 
review recently tendered this year’s 
incumbent by the 110th is treated sepa- 
rately in this issue. 


Motor Vehicles for the National 
Guard 

HE General Staff has recently 

r completed a study of a distribution 

of available motor vehicles and one of 

the results thereof is the discovery that 

additional motor equipment can be is- 
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sued for use of the National Guard. 
Space does not allow listing the various 
but the 


Militia Bureau has announced that the 


type of vehicles involved, 
distribution of additional vehicles will 
be made to the various States on the 
basis of organization requirements as 
equip- 
Other factors to be taken 
into consideration are the number of 


prescribed in peace strength 


ment tables. 
in the various 
States and the limitations fixed by the 
total 
State authorities will be required to 


vehicles now on hand 


number of vehicles available. 
show that proper storage facilities for 
this class of equipment can be pro- 
vided. 

Many of the vehicles will doubtless 
require more or less extensive repairs, 
and it is contemplated that the spare 
parts needed will be supplied on re- 
quisition, leaving the repair work itself 
to be done as far as possible by Na- 
tional Guard enlisted personnel. 


® 


New Jersey Athletic Contests 

N Recreational Bulletin No. 12, issued 

by the National Guard Headquar- 
ters of New Jersey, announcement is 
made of the results from an elaborate 
athletic recently 
staged in which the National Guard of 


series of contests 
the State played a prominent part. 

The State was divided into two dis- 
tricts, north and south, for the boxing 
championships, the final bouts being 
held at Newark and Camden, respec- 
tively. There were also various field 
events staged limited to National 
Guard competitors, as well as high 
school, industrial plants and grammar 
and parochial school events. 

In his comments upon the results of 
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this expedient, the Adjutant Gener: 
of New Jersey states: 

The results accomplished through 
the interest in athletics in the armories 
during the past year far exceeded the 
expectations of the military authori- 
ties. The success of the program is du 
to the energy and zeal of the athletic 
officers, response on the part of all of- 
ficers and enlisted men, directors of 
physical training in the several mu 
nicipalities and pupils of the public 
and parochial schools, as well as th« 
employees of the many industries of 
the State. 

A New Jersey National Guard officer 


indicates that these contests were a 
great advertisement to the New Jersey 
National Guard and Naval Militia, and 
have done much to create a feeling of 
fellowship the 


service organizations. Fine recruiting 


good among various 


results are expected to materialize 


therefrom. 


@ 


New Adjutant General of New 
Mexico 

AJOR JOHN W. SKIPWITH is 
M now the Adjutant General of 
New Mexico, vice Brigadier General 
H. R. Brown recently resigned. Major 
Lamont E. McGinnis has been desig- 
nated as State Property and Disburs 
ing Officer, vice Major Skipwith. 

® 


National Guard Improvement 

URING the past field training sea 
D..: the Militia Bureau followed a 
new policy in sending the majority of 
the officers on duty in that office into 
the field for visits of observation at the 
various National Guard encampments 
These officers did not go out as inspec 
tors, but as observers. They were in 
structed to learn, as well as to teach, 
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to learn first. As a consequence, 
likely that, while the information 
arted by the Militia Bureau of- 
rs did a great deal of good, these 
resentatives of the Bureau 
the 
m their experience. 
Now that 
turned to Washington it is interesting 


were 


emselves greatest beneficiaries 


the observers have re- 
t)» note that their comments on the 
National Guard are uniformly favor- 
able. 


the tremendous contrast between the 


More than one has dwelt upon 


Guard encampments of today and 
those of a dozen years ago. 

Of course, shortcomings were ob- 
served and in some cases frank admis- 
sions were made that the shortcomings 
were the fault of either the Militia Bu- 
reau itself or of the Corps Area head- 
quarters. where the 
shortcomings were the fault of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen, the observers testi- 
fied that the tendency of the National 
Guard is to correct the unsatisfactory 
conditions rather than to ignore or ag- 
gravate them. 

In the main, the Militia Bureau ob- 
servers were enthusiastic over the busi- 
nesslike atmosphere prevailing in the 
National Guard encampments. They 
liked the spirit displayed by the of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Guard 
and they returned to their station with 
an increased knowledge as to the prac- 
tical needs of the service in whose in- 
terest they are working. This in itself 
is enough to make the tours of observa- 
tion pay for themselves. And if, in 
addition, National Guardsmen through- 
out the country were left with the im- 
pression that the Militia Bureau, in 
spite of its preoccupation with its ar- 


guments with the Auditor and contro- 


In other eases 


versies with the Comptroller, is hon- 
estly trying to promote the growth of 
the National Guard 
implanted as a result of the summer’s 
work, it is hard to imagine any better 


if this idea was 


way to invest the money spent. 


I 


New Organizations 
URING the month of August and 
the early part of September fed- 

eral recognition was extended to 17 new 
National Guard company units, includ- 
ing the following Infantry organiza- 
tions : 

Hq. Co., 1st Bn., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Company K, 147th Infantry, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

Hq. Co., Ist Bn., Ist Maryland In- 
fantry, Frederick, Md. 

Hq. Cos., 1st, 2d and 3d Bns., 14th 
Infantry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Co. F, 118th 
burg, 8S. C. 

Hq. Co., 3d Bn., 162d Infantry, St. 
Helens, Ore. 

The bulk of the Infantry for the 18 
National 


104th Infantry, 


Infantry, Spartans- 


Guard Infantry Divisions 
having been organized, the new Infan- 
try units being brought in at this time 
are largely replacements for disbanded 
companies or the small battalion head 
quarters companies that did not appear 


in the prewar Infantry regiment. 
a 


National Matches 
NLY about eight States will be 
unrepresented by a National 
Guard rifle team at the Camp Perry 
National Matches in September. Forty- 
three States and the District of Colum- 
bia are sending teams to compete for 
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the Hilton Trophy in the National 
Rifle Team match. 

Following the practice in the past, 
a small arms firing school for instruc 
tion in both pistol and rifle practice 
will be conducted at the opening of 
the camp. 

Members of National Guard teams 
will be paid this year by the finance 
officer at the camp instead of by the 
U. S. property and disbursing officers 
of the several States, as has been done 
heretofore. 

The Militia Bureau is represented 
by Maj. George R. Harrison, Infantry, 
who performs the duties of Assistant 
Executive Officer for the camp. 


® 


Service School Courses 

HE Infantry School will provide 

the 
tional Guard officers this year but the 


eustomary course for Na- 
period for the course has been changed 
so that instead of starting in Septem- 
ber and ending in December as here- 
tofore, it will begin February 25, 1924, 
and end on May 27, three months later. 
A tank course during the same period 
will be given at Camp Meade, Md. 
A total of 150 Infantry officers and 
59 enlisted men may be detailed for 
the courses mentioned above. Com- 
paring this contingent of officers with 
the total of 4,601 National Guard In- 
fantry officers now enrolled, it is evi- 
dent that only a little over three per 
eent of the enrolled commissioned 
strength is authorized to attend the 
It is 
believed that a class of twice the size 
could easily be secured from the In- 
fantry officers who desire to attend, 
and even then, there would remain a 


service school course this year. 
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large group of perhaps 3,000 me: 
can not, on account of business 
sons, hope to take three months fo; 
school attendance. 

The 


service 


authorized 
the otner 


contingents 
school courses in 


branches are as follows: 


Officers Enlisted 
Men 
Field Artillery 58 36 
Coast Artillery 12 
Cavalry 22 
Engineers 13 
Medieal 12 
Signal Corps 2 
Courses for cooks and bakers will 

be maintained at the following sta 

the 15th of am 
for a four months’ period 

Fort Hamilton, New York; Fort Riley, 

Fort Sam 

fenning, Georgia; 


tions to run from 


month 
Kansas; Houston, Texas 
Fort 
San Francisco, California, and Scho 
field Barracks, H. T. 
® 
Nebraska Encampment Site 
te of the most delightful camp 
sites for National field 
training is that at Ashland, Nebr. At 
this point the State and Federal gov- 
érnments have combined to locate a 


Presidio 


Guard 


semi-permanent site for military in 
struction in the field. The camp is 
located on property purchased by the 
United States, lying on both sides of 
the Platte river near Ashland, and in 
eluding several islands in the river 
The soil is sandy and consequent); 
quickly drained; the portion of the 
camp site occupied by tents, kitchens, 
officers’ quarters, etc., is shaded by 
fine trees and close by is an immense 
open space affording room for an im 
mense drill field, as well as one of the 
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s for a target range that can 

vined. The target range was 

ation during the present sea- 

it has the unique feature of not 

‘ to be provided with the back 

t the butts. Firing on the rifle 

range, as Well as on the machine gun 

range close at hand, is directed up the 

river and into one of the uninhabited 
islands. 

Possessing as it does the wonderful 

natural advantages briefly described 

above, the camp site at Ashland is cer- 


‘ 


tain to become one of the ‘‘show’’ en- 


campments of the middle west. 
@ 


Basic Law Underlying National 
Guard 


T HE laws under which the National 
Guard was created contemplate 
the following conditions : 


a. Home stations with suitable 
armories. 

b. A fair degree of permanency of 
organization. In other words, a rea- 
sonable probability that the organiza- 
tion will be maintained for a period 
of years by reenlistments and the ac- 
quisition of recruits. 

c. Attendance at weekly drills at 
the armory and at the 15-day summer 
training camps. 

d. Development of a force equipped, 
organized and trained for military 


duty in time of emergency. 


® 


National Guard in Emergency 
HE Illinois authorities recently 
found it advisable to call out a 

small portion of their National Guard 
to prevent damage to the property of 
the American Zine & Lead Smelting 
Company at Hillsboro, during a strike. 


The 


organizations involved were: 


Headquarters, 130th Infantry; Ist 
Battalion, Company K and Medical 
Detachment, same regiment, together 
with 106th Cavalry. 
These organizations were called out 
on August 11, and were relieved be- 
tween August 21 and 26. 


2d Squadron, 


Their duty 
was very creditably performed and 
the presence of these troops prevented 
rioting and other troubles. 
® 
Organization of National Guard 
y As following information con 
cerning the organization of Na 
tional Guard Infantry units is ex 
tracted from the forthcoming annual 
report of the Chief, Militia Bureau: 
Aggregate strength of National 
Guard Infantry units— 


June 30, 1923 
June 30, 1922 


88.095 
90,806 
2,711 

Four thousand five hundred and five 
officers are included in the aggregate 
strength for June 30 of this year. 

The percentage of completion of the 
Infantry component for each National 
juard division is as follows: 


Loss 


Per cent 
26th Division 82 
27th Division 100 
28th Division 100 
29th Division 92 
30th Division 92 
32d Division . 100 
33d Division 80 
34th Division 98 
35th Division . . 
36th Division . 98 
37th Division 97 
38th Division 95 
39th Division . . 
40th Division . . 60 
41st Division . . 8 
43d Division . 93 
44th Division 100 
45th Division 81 
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The June 30, 1923, aggregate enroll- 
ments of the various regiments as- 
signed to the different divisions are 
listed below: 
26th Dvision: 

101st Infantry, Mass. 

104th Infantry, Mass. 

181st Infantry, Mass. 
182d Infantry, Mass. 


1,073 
770 

1,167 
691 

27th Division: 
105th Infantry, N 
106th Infantry, N. 
107th Infantry, N. 
108th Infantry, N. 


1,313 
1,111 
901 
1,188 
28th Division: 
109th Infantry, 
110th Infantry, 
llith Infantry, 
112th Infantry, 
29th Division : 
Ist Maryland Infantry 
5th Maryland Infantry 
116th Infantry, Va. ) 
183d Infantry, Va. § 
30th Division : 
117th Infantry, Tenn. 
118th Infantry, S. C. 
120th Infantry, N. C. 
122d Infantry, Ga. 
32d Division: 
125th Infantry, Mich. 
126th Infantry, Mich. 
127th Infantry, Wis. 
128th Infantry, Wis. 
33d Division: 
129th Infantry, Il. 
130th Infantry, III. 
131st Infantry, Ill. 
132d Infantry, Ill. 


34th Division: 
135th Infantry, Minn. 
133d Infantry, lowa 
168th Infantry, Iowa 
164th Infantry, N. Dak. 


35th Division : 
138th Infantry Mo. 
140th Infantry, Mo. 
137th Infantry, Kans. 
134th Infantry, Nebr. 


1,150 
1,134 
1,099 
1,129 


1,054 
856 


2,336 


1003 
1095 


354 
1,097 
907 
1,075 
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36th Division : 
141st Infantry, Texas 
142d Infantry, Texas 
143d Infantry, Texas 
144th Infantry, Texas 
37th Division : 
145th Infantry, Ohio 
147th Infantry, Ohio 
148th Infantry, Ohio 
166th Infantry, Ohio 


38th Division: 
149th Infantry, Ky. 
150th Infantry, W. Va. 
151st Infantry, Ind. 
152d Infantry, Ind. 


39th Division (1) : 
167th Infantry, Ala. 
154th Infantry, Fla. 
155th Infantry, Miss. 
156th Infantry, La. 
40th Division : 
159th Infantry, Calif. 
160th Infantry, Calif. 
183d Infantry, Calif. } 
184th Infantry, Calif.) 
41st Division : 
163d Infantry, Mont. (8 Cos.) 
162d Infantry, Ore. 1 330 
186th Infantry, Ore., Idaho 572 
161st Infantry, Wash. 1,100 
43d Division: 
103d Infantry, Maine 1,216 
169th Infantry, Conn. 1,332 
170th Infantry, Conn. 416 
172d Infantry, Vt. 1,079 
44th Division : 
113th Infantry, N. J. 
114th Infantry, N. J. 
165th Infantry, N. Y. 
174th Infantry, N. Y. 
45th Division : 
157th Infantry, Colo. 931 
179th Infantry, Okla. 
180th Infantry, Okla. 
158th Infantry, Ariz. 
(1) After July 1, 1923, to be 3 
Division. 
(2) Not organized. 


1,055 
1,139 
1,084 
1.067 


An Infantry regiment under the War 
Department tables has a peace strength 
of 1,582. 
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ognized Infantry units are as- 
o divisions with the following 


ns: 

nsas, 1 regiment. 
et 
ylored ). 
Hawaii, 1 regiment and 2 companies. 


Art 
D 


(*( 


of Columbia, 1 company 


Illinois, 1 regiment (colored). 

Maryland, 1 company (colored). 

Massachusetts, 1 battalion (colored). 

Minnesota, 2 regiments. 

New York, 3 regiments. 

Porto Rieo, 1 regiment and 1 bat- 
talion 

The strength of these units totals 
557 commissioned and 11,434 enlisted, 
this being included in the total Infan- 
try strength given above. 

A total of 12 surplus Infantry regi- 
the 
National 


been authorized 
War for the 


Guard in accordance with the recom- 


ments has by 


Secretary of 


mendation made by the joint board of 


officers. This allotment is intended 
to embrace all colored Infantry units 
and all white Infantry regiments not 
assigned to a division, except for the 
Porto Rico and Hawaii Infantry con- 
All of the 
Infantry organizations listed in the 


foregoing paragraph are covered by 


tingents. non-divisional 


this authorization (exeept for Porto 
Rico and Hawaii) and the greater part 
of the of this Infantry 
force has been alloted but not organ- 


remainder 


ized, One regiment of surplus Infan- 
try was recently allotted to the State 
of West Virginia, and a surplus In- 
fantry regiment (the 
lst Wisconsin was disbanded during 
the month of June, on account of in- 
sufficient State appropriations). 

The District of Columbia and the 
State of Maryland, both of which had 
organized a colored company belong- 
ing to the Auxiliary Engineer Bat- 
talions included in their allotments, 


in Wisconsin 


have been granted authority to con 
vert these units into colored Infantry 
companies. 

The the 


Secretary to continue surplus Infan 


authorization granted by 
try regiments in existence as such has 
the 
ments entered into between the Mili 


rendered null and void agree 
tia Bureau and the State authorities 
concerned whereby these unassigne«| 
Infantry regiments were to be con 
verted into other troops. As a result 
the States retaining this surplus In 
fantry will be required to raise addi 
tional if the National 
allotments assigned to them are to be 
If the of 


emergency it should develop that cer- 


troops Guard 


completed. in event an 
tain National Guard divisions need the 
men enrolled in the surplus Infantry 
regiments, it is difficult to see how the 
conversion of such Infantry organiza- 
tions into units of other arms can be 
avoided. Such conversions were forced 
upon the War Department in great 
numbers in 1917 and the Militia Bu- 
reau realizes that a repetition of that 
experience should be avoided if it is 
possible to do so. For this reason the 
hope is expressed that, as time goes 
on, it will be found feasible to convert 
the surplus Infantry regiments now 
such States as New 


maintained in 


York and Minnesota into efficient 
units of other arms. 

As a result of the reorganization 
process, a large number of Infantry 
companies were disbanded during the 
past fiseal year. In practically all 
cases these disbandments were the re- 
sult of the original faulty location of 
the organizations, although in a few 


instances the companies had to be 
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mustered out because it was imprac- 
ticable to secure competent officer ma- 
terial in the vicinity. 


® 
Fiscal Year 1925 Estimate 


O cover National Guard activities 

for the fiscal year 1925, the Bud- 
get Bureau has finally approved an 
estimate for the sum of $31,314,140. 
This is considerably less than the 
original Militia Bureau estimate and 
it is doubtful if the contemplated ex- 
pansion of the National Guard now 
authorized by the War Department 
ean be provided for thereunder. 

It appears that the cut made by the 
Budget Bureau was the result of an 
order from the administration stipu- 
lating that a saving of $126,000,000 
over last year’s total expenditures of 
$3,126,000,000 must be accomplished 
so as to reduce the national budget to 
an even three billion. 

Although the National Guard esti- 
mate as approved is $1,500,000 larger 
than the sum appropriated last year 
for the Guard, a number of items in- 
cluded in the 1925 estimate will have 
to go by the board as a result of the 
reduction. 

One item eliminated is the purchase 
of 4,000 horses for National Guard 
use. This is particularly unfortunate 
at this time since the animals now on 
hand in the Guard will average 14 
years in age and the annual loss con- 
sequently amounts to about 10 per 
eent. It is hoped that when these 
facts are presented to Congress, an in- 
crease in the appropriation will be 
allowed in order that this need and 
others may be met. 


Minnesota National Guard 


HE third annual period of fie 

training of the 135th Infantr 
Minnesota National Guard, since its » 
organization early in 1921, came ¢ 
close at Fort Snelling 
Minnesota, on September 8, 1923. ( 
an enlisted strength of 1,438 and a 
officer strength of 66, there were pres 
ent, respectively, 1,116 and 64, and this 
notwithstanding the camp was hel 
during the height of threshing opers- 
tions. 


successful 


Considerable time was devote 
to terrain exercises and ceremonies 
and every man armed with a rifle con 
pleted Course A, while those arme 
with the pistol fired the instruction and 
record practice outlined in par. 74 Pis 
tol Marksmanship. 

Cups were awarded for excellence i) 
rifle firing, display of field equipment 
in shelter tent camp, courtesy and dis 
cipline, general efficiency, best kitche 
barracks, dining-room and _ surround 
ing grounds, attendance, and baseball 
while banners were awarded for lesser 
camp activities. 

The regiment had the honor of e- 
tertaining Major General George 5 
Duncan, Seventh Corps Area Conm- 
mander; Major General George ( 
Rickards, Chief of Militia Bureau; 
Brigadier General John A. Johnston, 
former commander of the 34th Divi- 
sion; General W. L. Rhinow, Adjutant 
General of Minnesota; Colonel Howard 
Miller (C. A. C.), General Staff, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Colonel H. A. Eaton, 
General Staff, Seventh Corps Area; 
Colonel Frank Halstead, Officer in 
Charge of National Guard Affairs, 
Seventh Corps Area, and several others 
prominent in military and civil |ife. 

A surprise was sprung on Lieute! 
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mel T. J. Rogers, Infantry, 
been the regular army instruc- 
luty with the regiment since its 
ation, when, after tendering 
review on September 5, Colonel 
Luce formed the regiment in a 
square. Major Ezra C. Clem- 
‘haplain, ordered Colonel Rogers 

appear before the regiment and in a 

y for which he is noted to ‘‘roast’’ 
the Colonel for his various activities, 
but as he proceeded he tempered his 
remarks by profuse praise and, as 
showing the respect and esteem in 
which the Colonel is held by the officers 
and enlisted men of the regiment, pre- 
sented him with a bautiful watch. The 
Colonel was certainly taken by sur- 
prise, but, after a brief estimate of the 
situation, he went over the top in his 
usual good form. 

The officers and men of the 135th 
Infantry have cause to feel proud of 
the record made by their regiment, for 
the many words of praise volunteered 
by military experts as to the status of 
training of the regiment leaves no 
doubt in the minds of even casual ob- 
servers that it is the best National 
Guard regiment in the service. 

Again referring to the matter of the 
largest National Guard regiment the 
135th invites attention to its present 
strength: 1,438 enlisted men and 65 
officers. 

Copies of the following letter were 
given to each of the Regular Army 
instructors on duty with the regiment : 


Subject: Regular Army Instructors. 

To: The Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Through Channels 

1. As Commanding Officer of the 
135th Infantry, Minn. N. G., I again 
feel that I would be derelict in my du 
ties as an officer of the United States 
Army did I not express in some fitting 
way my appreciation of the services of 
the Regular officers on duty with my 
regiment during the annual period of 
field training. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the 135th Infantry, Minn. N. 
G. has the most sincere respect and 
highest admiration for the excellent 
professional attainments displayed and 
for the gentlemanly, cheerful, efficient 
and military way in which these gen- 
tlemen assisted in the instruction dur 
ing the field training of the regiment. 

2. It seems to us that especial care 
must have been taken in the selection 
of these officers, and I desire to com- 
mend Lt. Col. T. J. Rogers, instructor, 
Major T. W. Hammond, Captain Nels 
E. Stadig, Captain F. A. Keating, Cap 
tain J. L. Meyer, Captain M. O. Can- 
non, Captain O. Loring, Captain R. M. 
House, and Captain O. E. Wheeler, for 
the very capable way in which the in 
struction of the regiment was con- 
ducted, and more particularly for their 
individual knoweldge of conditions and 
appreciativeness of the efforts and sac- 
rifices of the officers and men of the 
regiment. Their services, cooperation, 
and the example they set with refer- 
ence to duty, smartness, and military 
bearing, will ever be an inspiration to 
the officers and men of the National 
Guard of Minnesota, and more particu- 
larly to the 135th Infantry. 

E. D. Luce, 
Colonel, 135th Infantry. 
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Resolutions 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the National Council 
of the Reserve Officers Association in 
annual Assembly at Indianapolis, Ind. 
July 14-15, 1923. 

THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

WuHereas, in the event of a major 
emergency, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Selective Service System 
shall begin to function at the earliest 
possible moment, insuring to those 
units of the armed forces which must 
be immediately organized, the neces- 
sary personnel; and 

WuereEas, there exists throughout 
the nation, at this time, a great body 
of patriotic citizens whose training and 
experience in the Local, District, and 
Medical Advisory Boards, in the ad- 
ministration of this system, render 
them of great value to the government ; 
and 

WHEREAS, the necessarily intricate 
details of the Selective Service System 
make it of great importance that there 
should be, at all times, a supply of 
trained officials ready to begin work of 
selection, when occasion demands it; 
now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States, is of the opinion that 
a plan should be developed, and main- 
tained at the highest point of efficiency, 
which will provide, in the event of an 
emergency, a Selective Service System 
that will insure a swift and sure sup- 
ply of personnel to the armed forces. 

WHEREAS, these resolutions are the 
expression of the National Council o7 
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the Reserve Officers’ Associatioy 
the United States, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Seeretary of t! 
Association be instructed to forwa) 
copies of these resolutions to 
President of the United States, 
Governors of the several states, 
Commanding General of the Ar 
and the public press. 


ADDITIONAL REGULAR ARMY PERSONN 
FOR TRAINING CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
OF THE ARMY 


Wuereas, the Regular Army whi 
is now at an approximate strengt! 
11,589 commissioned officers and 112 
250 enlisted men, the commissio: 
personnel of which is now being em 
ployed as follows: 


Overhead for the three com- 
ponents ainda 
War Department, Corps Area 
Headquarters, depots, arse- 
nals, Service Schools, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Foreign garrisons . 

Regular troops in the United 
States ieicenhabene 

With the Civilian Components 


Total . Seen = 11,589 


WHEREAS, during the summer train 
ing period approximately 5,000 Reg 
ular officers and 60,000 enlisted me 
are wholly or partially employed wit! 
the Civilian Components of the Arm 
of the United States; 

WHEREAS, this number is deemed i! 
adequate to give necessary instruct 
during the summer training period {cr 
the limited personnel now authorize 
to attend summer camps under tht 
present appropriations ; 
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EAS, present indications are 
effort will be made at the next 
of Congress to reduce the pres- 
neth of the Regular Army; 
2EAS, it is realized it is imprac- 
to further reduce either the 
overhead or foreign garrison commis- 
sioned personnel, any reduction will 
necessarily be made in the number of 
ficers now serving with the civilian 
components of the Army of the United 
States ; 
WuHerEAS, it is the urgent desire of 
is council that more instruction be 
given not only during the summer 
training period but all-year-round, 
thereby necessitating the detailing o2 
more Regular officers for duty with the 
civilian components of the Army of the 
United States; be it 
Resolved, That the National Council 
go on record as not only strongly op- 
posing any reduction in the present 
strength of the Regular Army but that 


favors the establishment of a peace , 


time strength of not less than 15,000 
officers and 150,000 enlisted men. 


SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


WuerEAS, this association, recogniz- 
ing in the National Guard the largest 
organized body of soldiers in the Army 
of the United States, and realizing that 
the attainment of its high ideals is es- 
sential to the perfection of the National 
Defense: be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers’ 
Association extend to the National 
Guard, its officers and men, and to the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, its warm- 
est congratulations for the program 
already made and urge that Congress 
and the State Legislatures render ade- 
quate support to all National Guard 
units. 

Be it further Resolved, That it is 
the sense of this meeting that individ- 
ual members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, as a necessary element of their 
support of the one army idea and of 
their duty as citizens of this great 
commonwealth, should, whenever and 
wherever possible make individual and 
collective effort to secure the active 
cooperation and assistance of the peo- 
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ple in support of the National Guard in 
furtherance of their patriotic endeavor 
to comply with their most important 
mission. 


SUPPORT OF THE R. O. T. C. 


WHereas, the National Defense Act 
of 1916, as amended by the Aet of 
June 4, 1920, made provision for the 
maintenance of R. O. T. C. units, the 
mission of which, as defined by the 
War Department is ‘‘to provide system 
atic military training at civil educa- 
tional institutions for the purpose of 
qualifying selected students of such in- 
stitutions for appointment as Reserve 
officers in the military forces of the 
United States’’ 

WueEnreas, the training of such Re- 
serve officers is essential to the military 
program of the United States in ae 
cord with the provisions of the Defense 
Act of 1916, as amended ; 

Wuereas, R. O. T. C. training in 
civil educational institutions has 
proved its efficiency and value in the 
physical, mental, and moral upbuild- 
ing of Reserve officers; 

Wuereas, civil educational institu- 
tions are actually training some 4,500 
competent Reserve officers per year 
for the military forces of the United 
States ; 

Wuereas, funds appropriated to the 
War Department for the support of 
R. O. T. C. units are not adequate to 
provide for training of the 7,000 Re- 
serve officers per year needed to com- 
plete the military program of the 
United States; be it 

Resolved, That the National Council 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association en- 
dorse the R. O. T. C. training now 
being carried on at civil educational 
institutions; be it further 

Resolved, That civil educational in- 
stitutions, especially the larger high 
schools, be encouraged to organize cadet 
corps for the purpose of extending the 
physical, mental, moral, and citizen- 
ship training that is now being de- 
veloped in existing R. O. T. C. units 
and also materially to supplement the 
R. O. T. C. training now conducted 
under War Department supervision. 





SUPPORT OF CITIZENS’ MILITARY 
TRAINING CAMPS 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
National Council of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of the United States 
that, as the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps conducted by the War De- 
partment represent one of the most im- 
portant mediums for the ineuleation 
of the sound principles of responsible 
e:tizenship and for physical, mental 
and moral development in the youth of 
our nation, it is incumbent upon ai! 
that every effort be made to inform all 
citizens of the true purpose and real 
value of these camps, and that all Re- 
serve officers render unstinted support 
to the corps area commanders in the 
matter of informing young men of the 
advantages of the camps and of secur- 
ing their attendance thereat. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
ORGANIZED RESERVES 

WHEREAS, Organized Reserve units 
in order to provide for the National 
Defense in an emergency must possess 
the efficiency required to fulfill their 
mission and both personnel and funds 
must be adequate to produce this effi 
cieney; and the personnel and funds 
now available for the purpose are in- 
adequate; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Counci! 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
that the total sums appropriated an- 
nually by Congress should be sufficient 
to permit the Army, including its three 
components, to be adequately prepared 
to fulfill its mission, 

That the amounts of funds appro- 
priated by Congress for the Organized 
Reserves should be increased annually 
until within five years the annual ap- 
propriation for the Organized Reserves 
shall be sufficient to permit the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the effi- 
ciency of all the units thereof as re- 
quired by their missions; and 

That specifically for the fiseal year 
1925 the sum covered in the War De- 
partment estimates for the Organized 
Reserves as may be prepared under 
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the limitations of the Budget. 
be increased to $6,000,000. 


APPRECIATION OF THE REGULAR 


WHEREAS, it is the established ». 
and practice of the War Departmen: 
to further in every possible way 
complete amalgamation of the compo 
ents of the Army of the United State 
fostering in all the essential milita) 
virtues of comradeship, teamwork an 
mutual understanding. 

Be it Resolved, That we record oy 
high appreciation of the efficient hy 
that the personnel of the Regular Arn 
has given in the organization and ad 
vaneement of the citizen components | 
the Army of the United States; and 
our confident belief that the War D 
partment will continue to aid, to t! 
full extent of the means at its d 
posal, the development of the citizer 
forces. 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT EFFICIENCY IN 
ORGANIZED RESERVES 


WHEREAS, such organizations as ar 
required by the National Defense Act 
tc form the basis for complete and i 
mediate mobilization for the Nationa 
Defense have been designated and dis 
tributed among the three components 
of the Army of the United States; 

WHEREAS, those organizations 
signed the Organized Reserves are pra 
tically complete in commission 
personnel ; 

WuereEas, the mission of the Orga 
ized Reserves is to so train units | 
its peace establishment that the comb! 
units will be able to promptly expai 
to efficient war strength during thi 
mobilization period. 

WHEREAS, it is understood that bas 
mobilization plans have been draw 
and the mobilization mission of th 
Reserve units are now determinabl 
and these plans contemplate Reserv 
units who will be able to fulfill th 
missions assigned. 

Be it Resolved, That the Nationa 
Council of the Reserve Officers’ As 
sociation enjoin all Reserve officers 
especially those commanding units, 
lend every possible aid in the preparé 
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duet, and participation in unit 
schedules to the end that an 
vill be built up in each unit 
t such efficiency as may be re- 
by the mobilization mission 
established and maintained. 
D 
National Headquarters Opened 
Reserve Officers’ Association 
pened a National Headquarters 
in the City of Washington, at 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue. This address is 
just across the Avenue from the War 
Department which makes it very con- 
venient to officers visiting the Capital 
City. Maj. R. E. B. MeKenney, the 
National Seeretary, will be in charge. 
® 
344th Infantry Banquet 

The 344th Infantry (Blackhawk), 
86th Division, enjoyed a_ delicious 
chicken dinner at the Gull Lake Hotel, 
Wednesday evening. Forty officers and 
guests, principally from Southern 
[ilinois, were present and were loud in 
their praise of the regiment. 

The regiment in command of Col. 
L. D. Turner, of Alton, Ill., is made 
up from Southern Illinois and has its 
full complement of officers on a war 
basis. Capt. Jos. J. Canella, Infantry, 
D. O. L., is the Exeeutive Officer of the 
regiment, with headquarters and sta- 
tion at Alton, Ill. He has been very 
suecessful in building up the regiment 
and its high efficiency and has done 
much to enlighten the public on the 
policies of the National Defense Act. 

Among those present at the event 
given at the Hotel were: Gen. Van 
Horn Mosely, Commandant at Camp 
Custer; Col. M. M. Keck, Chief of 
Staff, 86th Division, and Maj. A. H. 
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Doig, C. A. C., 
Illinois District. 


Executive Officer, 3d 


Short talks were made by Lieut. Cols. 
C. C. Ellison, Alton, and Thos. B. F. 
Smith, Carbondale, Ill., of the 344th 
Infantry, and Captain Canella, who 
gave a brief outline and history of the 
regiment. General Moseley paid a 
high tribute to the officers, declaring 
that on them rested much of the future 
of the nation, because of their large 
influence and standing and in uphold- 
ing the National Defense Act. That 
the Organized Reserves, together with 
the BR. O. T. C. 


were considered the crop or harvest of 


and Citizens’ Camp 


the activities of the Regular Army. 
The nation, he said, in part, must make 
itself so strong in man-power that it 
would never irvite attack in a righteous 
cause, on the part of other people. 
Colonel Keck, Division Chief of Staff, 
pointed out that the 86th Division was 
rapidly nearing completion and that it 
was only a matter of days that the 
Division would be fully officered. 


T 


Appreciate Training 

Reserve Officers of the 8th Corps 
Area who attended the training camp 
at Fort Logan, Colo., this summer ex 
pressed their high appreciation of the 
conduct of the Camp at a meeting 
which took place at the end of the 
session. In a letter to the Camp Com- 
mander, they stated: 

The students of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps who are now completing a two 
weeks’ course at this camp, feel that it 
would be a grave oversight if they did 
not now express in some way, their 
appreciation of the satisfactory man- 
ner in which their training has been 
conducted. 
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Furthermore, they feel that the camp 
arrangements have been well conceived 
and executed, and have contributed in 
no small way to the comfort of its 
students. 

Therefore, it is now the desire of the 
Reserve Officers to express, through this 
channel, their cordial thanks for all 
the efforts made in their behalf, to the 
Commanding Officer of the Camp and 
all his associates, and to expressly call 
attention to the gratifying One Army 
Spirit exhibited by them to the Re- 
serve Officers during this training 
period. 

The Reserve Corps officers here as- 
sembled today have directed that a 
copy of these statements be sent to the 
Adjutant General of the Army, the 
Commanding Officer of the Eighth 
Corps Area, to the Commanding Officer 
of this Training Camp and to each of 
his associates. 

® 


Putting Over The “Big Idea’”’ 

The officers of the 98th Division are 
putting over the big idea in ‘‘up-state’’ 
New York. The local press is behind 
them, which helps a lot. 
example is given below. 


A eoncrete 
It is the lead- 
ing editorial that appeared in a recent 
number of the Binghamton Press, one 
of the leading newspapers of that sec- 
tion of the country. 


Minitary Service IN TIME OF PEACE 


There is a good deal of talk, in the 
papers and elsewhere, about patriotism. 
So far as it goes, it is pretty good talk. 
There is some bunk mixed with it. But 
some people mix bunk with everything, 
even with their religion. 

On the whole, however, it is pretty 
sound talk. And yet—did you ever 
stop to think of it?—this patriotism 
you hear so much of is mostly talk. 
If an emergency arose, the people who 
are talking would undoubtedly act. 
Plenty of them did act during the war, 
and some of them gave us a splendid 
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example of unselfish devotion to t! 
country. 

But the point is that the peop 
are talking the loudest about patriot 
ism just now are not the ones w 
doing anything. And the peop! 
are actually doing something 
men in particular who are putting 
over a mighty important bit of 
triotic work—are not talking about 

For the first time in its history 
Army of the United States has a r 
serve. Counting the National Guard 
with the Regulars as the first lin 
defense, this organized reserve co) 
stitutes the second line. 

It is composed for the most part « 
commissioned officers. They form, ir 
this corps area, pretty nearly a con 
plete personnel for the training a: 
organization of recruits if an eme 
gency arises that calls men to t! 
colors. In this particular locality 
have perhaps 60 of these 
officers. 

Seven men from Binghamton ha 
just returned from the reserve offi 
cers’ training camp. Several of then 
gave up their summer vacation to gi\ 
this service to the government. Fou 
times as many of them applied for ad 
mission as it was possible to take. That 
strikes us as a fine example of pa 
triotism. 

But their work doesn’t stop ther 
These men are working, each in his 
own particular field, to build up and 
to strengthen the Army reserve, and 
at the same time to aid recruiting for 
the Regular Army, and, where thie) 
ean, to help the National Guard. 

They don’t get any glory out of it 
They don’t turn out with a brass band 
Nobody pins any medals on then 
There is a lot of drudger? about their 
voluntary job. They give it time and 
energy that other men spend in plea 
sant recreation. They do it because 
the war has taught them that the 
country needs an Army reserve, and 
because they have the kind of devo 
tion to their country that leads then 
to give the very best service there 1s 


reser\ 
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when other men are content 


s all. Isn’t it enough? Oh, 
is one thing more. The Adju- 
General of the Army has recently 
the 77,000 reserve officers 
ghout the country to help in the 
aign to recruit the Regular Army 

ts authorized strength. 
me people think they won’t do it, 
give, aS a reason why, their— 
‘+k of interest.’’ All we can say is 
If the reserve officers don’t do 
reason won’t be “‘lack of in- 
’ they are proving their inter- 
est in the Army every day in the year. 
(nd if there is anybody around here, 
in this placid time of peace, who is 
doing better work for the Army than 
these reserve officers are, we’d like to 
him marked for identification 
and placed on exhibition where the 

people can see him. 


® 
Florida Officers Organize State 
Chapter of the Reserve Off- 


cers Association 
The Florida Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association was organ- 


nave 


ized at a meeting of over forty reserve 
officers from Florida attending the 
Officers Reserve Corps Training Camp 
at Camp MeClellan, Ala., on July 26, 
1923. 

The following officers were elected : 


President, Lieut. Col. Harry C. Cul-- 
breath, Inf., ORC., Tampa. 

Vice Presidents—Ilst District, Lieut. 
Col. Frank M. Williams, Inf., ORC, 
Tampa; 2d District, Maj. George S. 
Waldo, Dent., ORC, Gainesville; 3d 
District, Lieut. Fred H. Davis, Inf., 
ORC, Tallahassee; 4th District, Maj. 
surton Barrs, Jr., Inf., ORC, Jackson- 
ville 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

The object of the Reserve Officers 
Association is to support and assist 
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in the development and execution of 
a military policy for the United States 
which shall provide adequate national 
defense. Any person holding a com 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Army of the United States is 
eligible for active membership in the 
that 


other 


Association : provided, officers 


holding commissions in com 


the 
country in addition to their Reserve 


ponents of the armed forces of 


Commissions shall not be eligible to 
vote or hold office in this Association. 
The Association consists of the na 
tional organization, and for the pur 
poses of administration, it is divided 
into state associations which may be 
the 
There is an 
the 
in October each 


sub-divided as state association 


annual 
held 


consisting of 


may prescribe. 
convention of Association 
year, 
five delegates from each divisional 
The annual 


$1.00 


and non-divisional group. 
dues of members is one dollar 
payable to the Treasurer on October 
1, of each year. 

The election of officers of the Flor 
ida Association will be held annually 
at the Officers’ Reserve Corps Train 
ing Camp, at Camp McClellan, Ala. 


(FT 


® 
C. M. T. C. and Texhoma 


Maybe you haven’t heard of Tex- 


homa—many folks haven’t—but you’re 


going to unless we miss our guess 


mightily. 
the oceasion, ‘‘By their young men ye 
shall know them.”’ 


Adapting the Scripture to 


Texhoma is a vil- 


lage, technically two villages, as if 
carelessly sprawls across the border 
line of Texas and Oklahoma, way up 
in the northeast the Pan- 
handle, just a from th 


Colorado line. 


eorner of 
few miles 


According to our in- 
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formation, the population is or are, a: 
you please, about 700 on one side of 
the line and maybe 300 on the other. 

The Buckley’s 


Last year, Clayton G. 


live in Texhoma. 
Buckley who 
was away at college studying to be a 
lawyer, advised his younger brother 
Marion, to go to a Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp and, strange as it may 
This 
interest of the 


sound, Marion took his adviee. 
the 


scenario begins. 


is where human 
Marion went to Fort 
Logan, Colo. Among other things, the 
captain of his company taught him a 
thing or two of the art of self-defense. 
All the time he was absorbing this in- 
struction like a sponge does water, 2 
in fact, he 
the 


Upon 


big idea was taking form 
didn’t 
time just how big that idea was. 


now admits he realize at 
the termination of the 


turned 


camp, he re- 
home and at the station he 
found them all lined up to greet him, 
his friends and some others—and now 
we will consider the others. Among 
the number were some three or four 
fellows who had been in the habit of 
talking to Marion quite carelessly, to 
put it mildly, and when he resented it, 
they would proceed to clean up the 
village streets with him. So, on this 
occasion, they began making fun of 
make-believe that’s 
when business began picking up in 
Texhoma. Marion seemed to have ac- 
quired some of the ‘‘Spirit of °76”’ 
while at that Training Camp and he 
proceeded to ‘‘lick hell out of them’’ 
as his brother mildly put it. The 
sequel of the story is that Marion is 
back at camp this year. He brought 
his brother with him, likewise sixteen 
other fellows from Texhoma—one of 
them rode a freight to get there—he 
didn’t have the ready cash to come and 


couldn’t wait to write for a ticket. 


this soldier—and 
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Eight more wanted to come } 
putting it off till 


they’re all making inquiries abo 


next year. 
boxing instruction. 

Draw your own conclusions. 
C. M. T. C 


Texhoma? 


. going to have any eff: 
If it’s good for ther 


good for any other communities 
i 


Funds for Training 
Due to lack of funds for th 
pose more than 300 Reserve Office: 
the three Infantry divisions in t! 


denied the oppor 


Corps Area were | 
tunity to receive 15 days’ training 
Camp Devens, this summer. It wo 
seem that if officers are willing to « 
vote their energies to 


time and 


service of the country without 
pensation of any kind such as thes 
officers do, Congress should provid 
necessary funds for their training 
Here is another point where Reser 
Officers can make their own represent 
tive in Congress acquainted with 
facts in the case and urge that the; 
support the War Department measures 
for the training of the civilian compon 
ents of the Army of the United Staté 
The money 


volume that 


will never in the 
it should 


mand for it comes from the people 


come 


unless the 


the Reserve Officers are the people 
® 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by Reserve 0 
the Army of the Unite 
States upon completion of their tou: 
active duty for instruction, at Cam 
Custer, Mich., July 17-31, 1923. 
WHEREAS, it is the belief of Reser 
Officers on active duty at Camp Custer 
Mich., July 17-31, 1923, that the Ke 
serve Officers’ Camp been 


ficers of 


has 
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organized and conducted ; that 
resight and earnest effort have 
splayed to provide for the com- 
nd promote the professional 
ss of all Reserve Officers; and, 
REAS, it seems fitting that the 
e Officers record their apprecia- 
ind tender expression thereof to 
Commanding General, Camp 
the Commanding Officer.’ 
nized Reserve Camp, the Regular 
Officers in charge of Reserve 
ns units, and to the Corps of Camp 
nstruetors; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers 
attending said camp tender to said of- 
cers this expression of appreciation 
shown them and 

ir recognition of the able work 
done for their instruction and benefit 

id for the upbuilding of the Reserve 
omponent of the Army; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
transmitted to Brig. Gen. Van 
Horn Moseley, Camp Commander, with 
the request that copies thereof be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, the 
Adjutant General of the Army, the 
Commanding Officer, Sixth Corps 
Area, Col. Frank D. Ely, Command- 
ing Organized Reserves Camp; Lieut. 
Col. Morris M. Keck, Senior Instructor ; 
Col. Claude 8S. Miller, in charge of 
G. 8S. S. Team, and to the other officers 
referred to in these resolutions. 

Ix Wirness Wuereor, the under- 
signed, representing the Reserve Corps 
units attending said camp, have here- 
unto subseribed their names, this 31st 
day of July, 1923. 


1 he courtesies 


Geo. 


These resolutions were signed by a 
committee of sixteen of the leading 
Reserve Officers of the 6th Corps Area 
who attended the camp. 


@) 


Army Contact Camp 
Located on U. S. James 


the 


western 


Senator 
Wadworth’s 
beautiful 


estate, 


Lake 


bordering 
Conesus in 


New York south of 
Rochester is being initiated an ex- 
periment in the further development 


of the Three-Component-Army which 


and 25 miles 


gives promise of great and lasting 
possibilities. 

Word the 
state to all Regular, National Guard 
and Reserve Officers that 
in operation from August 
22 to September 15 and that its pur 
pose would be two-fold: First, to pro- 
vide a means for the limited instrue- 
tion of 


was sent throughout 


the camp 
would be 


a large number of Reserve 
Officers who, through inadequate Fed- 
eral appropriations were unable to at 
tend this summer’s regular training 
And and almost 
equally important, the assembly of 


designated units during certain speci 


camps. second, 


fied periods. More or less elasticity 
in the execution of this latter feature 
has been provided for to permit offi 
cers attending at any convenient time 
whose business or personal affairs will 
not permit of any specified time of 
attendance. 

To date, the optomistic expectations 
as to attendance and interest, by those 
behind this novel movement have been 
The 


in addition to aecomplishing its mis 


greatly underestimated. camp, 
sion in full, has provided closer con 
tact 


three components; the officers of each 


and understanding among the 
unit assembled, and finally, among the 
Executive Officers, 
Supervising Staffs. 

‘Camp Wadsworth,”’ 


Instructors and 
the official 
and fitting designation of this year’s 
camp, owes its existence to Lieut. Col. 
Nathan C. Shiverick, Cavalry, O. R. 
C., who conceived the idea, and to 





‘Col Frank D. Ely, Infantry, Commanded this camp. 
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Brig. Gen. William Weigel, U. S. A., 
acting for Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bul- 
lard, Commanding the 2d Corps Area, 
who provided the means. 

A picked detachment of one officer 
and twenty enlisted men from Madi- 
son Barracks with Mess Sergeant and 
cooks from Camp Dix furnishes an 
organization sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate one hundred and fifty offi- 
eers. Visiting officers pay for their 
transportation to and from camp and 
at the rate of $1.50 per day for meals; 
blankets and 
are furnished them without cost. 


tents, orderly service 

Instruction is confined mainly to the 
forenoons, and has for its purpose the 
emphasizing of outstanding principles 


applying to: 


Organization, to include the Regi- 

ment. 

Employment of the Branch. 

Tactics, to include the Battalion 

and Squadron. 

Map Reading. 

Combat Orders. 

Staff Organization. 

The instruction provided at Camp 
Wadsworth is three 
courses: one each for the Infantry, 
Field Artillery and Cavalry. Each 
course consists of a three-day schedule 


arranged into 


which is repeated for every week dur- 
ing the period of the camp. 
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The principles brought o 
those which can best be exen 
by means of thirty-minute lectur, 
conferences and by tactical walks 

The attendance to date has bee; 
heaviest over week-ends and is figured 
on averaging at such times betwee; 
100 and 150. 
notice that 


Considering the shor 
officers have had to a 
range their visits, and the fact tha: 
the great majority of them had 4| 
ready taken advantage of their sun 
mer vacation this is considered 
those in touch with conditions as mor 
than satisfactory. 

For future years it is well wit! 
the range of possibilities for the esta 
lishment of one or more such camps 
every state, to run during the mont! 


of July and August. It seems that: 


more economical and popular means 


of furthering the establishment of ow 
military 
veloped. 

The Camp Wadsworth organizatio 
consists of Lieut. Col. K. T. Smit! 
Camp Commander and instructor i 
Infantry; Maj. J. L. Topham, Cam; 
Quartermaster; Maj. J. H. Van Hor 
instructor in Field Artillery; Maj. W 


policy has yet been d 


M. Modisette, Adjutant and instructor 


in Cavalry and First Lieut. A. T. Me 
Field Artillery, 
Detachment. 


Cone, Commanding 
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The Salonika Expedition 


Lieut. Col. W. G. 


yROM JANUARY TO AUGUST, 1916 

During January and February, 1916, 
the Bulgarians were reinforced by the 
German XI Army and by their own I 
Army. All their forces were aligned 
along the Greek border as follows: I 
Bulgarian Army, Monastir to Duditsa ; 
XI German Army, with one and a half 
Bulgarian divisions attached, held the 
Vardar valley between Duditsa and the 
Belashitsa Planina; and the II Bul- 
garian Army from Strumitsa to Pet- 
rich. But in March the withdrawal of 
the Germans was begun and continued 
until only a eadre was left. Early in 
that month, in the crisis produced by 
the attack on Verdun, Sarrail was or- 
dered to advance for the purpose of 
pinning the enemy’s forces in his front. 
Mahon, however, was forbidden to 
move until authorized by the British 
Government. This relief offensive re- 
sulted in a slight advance by the 
French. During April, 1916, the 
French cavalry moved towards Vo- 
dena, and the British in turn began 
to advance to Kilkish. On May 10 the 
Greeks handed over the important fort 
Rupel to the Bulgarians. Although 
the German forces had by this time 
been withdrawn from the Balkan front, 
the Greeks had apparently overcome 
their repugnance to a purely Bul- 
garian inroad. Thus was the Allies’ 
right turned ; and political occurrences 
seemed to indicate that their rear was 
also in danger from the Greeks. In 
the meantime the reconstructed Ser- 
bian Army had been landed at Saloni- 


Peace, C. A. C. 


ka, and by June 1 numbered 118,000 
men. At this time the German-Bulgar 
strength was about 253,000 bayonets. 

With a view to cooperation with the 
expected 
Joffre overruled 
and fixed the month of June for the 
beginning of an But 
June 6 General Milne, who had suc- 
ceeded Mahon, was informed by the 
that 
to engage in offensive operations, and 
was only to consider himself 
Sarrail’s orders in respect to the de- 
fense of the entrenched camp. Under 
these conditions it was agreed that the 
British should take over the Struma 
front. The Serbs were preparing to 
take over the front from Vodena to 
Lyumnitsa. On June 14, Sarrail was 
notified that the French Government 
had agreed to the British proposal to 
On the 25th 
might 


Rumania, 
Sarrail’s objections 


intervention by 


offensive. on 


British Government he was not 


under 


postpone the offensive. 
he was informed that 
make it necessary for him to attack at 


events 


any time, using only French and Serbs. 
In the latter part of July, having about 
250,000 French, British and Serbian 
troops over and above the Russians 
who were in the process of arriving, 
he made a general move out from Sa- 
lonika and took up a position (see Map 
**D’’) from the Gulf of Orfano up the 
west side of Lake Tachinos, along the 
west bank of the Struma River to But- 
kovo, thence west along the railroad to 
the hills south of Lake Doiran, then 
southwest to the Vardar River and on 
to Lake Ostrovo, keeping south of the 
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Greek-Serbian boundary. From north 
of Lake Ostrovo the line cut across the 
lower side of the Monastir plain to 
Florina, with detachments as far west 
as Lake Presba. 

In August, 1916, Sarrail, by agree- 
ment between the various Allies, was 
constituted commander-in-chief of the 
French, British and Serbian Armies, 
as well as of the Italian and Russian 
contingents. But definite plans and 
unity of action were hampered by con- 
stantly changing instructions from the 
home governments, based not only on 


Officers’ Department 


Bulgarians began to push forw: 

with a desire to forestall the re! 
fensive that would doubtless accom 
pany Rumania’s intervention. On tha; 
day a series of combats took place, and 
had not the Bulgarians used part . 
their forces to take possession of th 
coveted coastal strip of Kavala, th: 
Struma line itself might been 
The the west 
were driven out of Florina and thei: 


have 
foreed. Serbians in 
left bent back against the west shor: 
of Lake Ostrovo. 
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The Situation on the Salonika Front and the Bulgarian and German Offensives of 
August, 1916. 


the military conditions but also on the 
political situation in Rumania. Milne 
was ‘‘not to try to take the enemy’s 
positions until an adequate equipment 
of heavy artillery and other conditions 
gave a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess,’’ and the offensive was ‘‘not to be 
undertaken till Rumania definitely 
came into the field.’’ 

On August 17 (see Map ‘‘E’’) the 


At this time Sarrail’s total force 
had a ration strength of 350,000 (four 
French, five British, six Serbian and 
one Italian divisions and a Russian 
Brigade), and a combatant strength of 
145,000 rifles, 3,000 sabres, 1,300 ma- 
chine guns and 1,032 guns. Of this 
force, however, 36,000 British infan- 
try were not available for general 
service, and 11,000 Italians only be- 
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van to disembark in the last days of 
August. 
Discussion.—On August 17 the Bul- 
garians were guilty of that serious 
error which has been committed time 
and again in past history. They used 
a part of their forces to secure booty 
the Kavala territory) when every ef- 
fort should have concentrated against 
an unbeaten enemy. 

The Allies suffered from lack of 
unity of command. On August 18, 
when the French asked British aid in 
securing their flanks, enabling them to 
hold what they had won, Milne de- 
clined on the grounds that Rumania, 
having refused to declare war on Bul- 
garia, his own War Office restrictions 
tied his hands. Sarrail stated that al- 
though Milne was not authorized to 
take the offensive, he had promised not 
to leave the French with their flanks 
in the air. The conclusion is that Sar- 
rail’s authority as commander-in-chief 
was too limited to be of much practical 
value in insuring unity of command, 
yet too extended if the governments 
desired to preserve their control of 
policy. In this connection it may be 
of interest to note that Sarrail had 
been relieved from command under 
Joffre in France and had obtained the 
Salonika command through the influ- 
ence which his wife had with the 
French President. There was con- 
stant friction between Joffre and Sar- 
rail. It is probable, therefore, that 
Sarrail was more hampered by instruc- 
tions from the French High Command 
than he would have been had be en- 
joyed the fuller confidence of Field 
Marshal Joffre. The story of the Sa- 
lonika campaign ean only be under- 
stood by bearing in mind the political 
and personal undercurrents affecting it. 


RUMANIA ENTERS THE WAR 
(See Map ‘‘D.’’) 

Meanwhile the Rumanians had come 
into the field and Bulgaria had de- 
clared war upon them. In a directive 
of August 24, Sarrail was ordered to 
continue to check the Bulgarian ad- 
vance, thereby protecting the Ruman- 
ian deployment, and to prepare for a 
counter-offensive to be launched at a 
date of his own choosing. Under these 
instructions he decided that every- 
thing east of the Vardar was to be de 
fensive, and everything west of it of- 
fensive. As soon as the necessary re- 
grouping was affected, this scheme was 
carried out on September 10. On the 
Struma front the line held, no perma- 
nent advance being made or attempted. 
On the west, after severe fighting, the 
Serbs on September 14 broke through 
the hostile line at Gornichevo, captur- 
ing 32 guns, including one battery of 
new German 4-inch guns with horses, 
caissons, and ammunition complete. 

During these operations an acute 
difference arose between Sarrail and 
Cordonnier who was in immediate 
command of the French. The later 
conducted his offensive on the methodi- 
cal lines of the battles in France, while 
Sarrail urged quicker movements. It 
is difficult to determine which was 
right; but the fact remains that the 
Bulgarians, broken by the Serbians at 
Gornichevo, were able to retreat across 
the front of Cordonnier’s forces and 
reestablish themselves on the line of 
Brod. 

The second phase of the battle lasted 
from September 15 to October 30, and 
resulted in the gradual pushing back 
of the Bulgarians between the Tcherna 
River and the Moglena Mountains. 
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Discussion.—The operations were 
undertaken coincident in date with a 
new Russian offensive, with the sev- 
enth Isonzo battle on the Italian front, 
with renewed efforts on the Somme, 
and with battles on 
fronts. 


Rumanian 
As a relief offensive they ac- 
complished all that could have been 
expected. But from the point of view 
of the Salonika forces they were dis- 
appointing, especially to the Serbs who 
at Kaymakchalan had reentered their 
own country. The bitterness 


two 


with 


Officers’ 


Department 


completed the disorganization of 
command, and, although Cordonnje 
was relieved, the Serbian attack wey; 
unsupported for several days. On N 

vember 10 the Serbs, with the suppor 
of the French, opened a new attack 

the Teherna bend. After days of des 
perate fighting, the Bulgar flank wa; 
turned, and on the morning of the 10 
Monastir was found evacuated. Desy! 
tory fighting went on until the midd) 
of December, when the weather pw 


an end to operations for the winter 
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The Fall of Monastir. 


which the Serbs resented the lack of 
support given them was to bear fruit 
the following May. 


THE FALL OF MONASTIR 


The advance against the Kenalia- 
Tcherna bend from October 4 to 19 
was marked by increasing internal 
friction which culminated in a violent 
interview on the battlefield between 
Sarrail and Cordonnier, in the pres- 
ence of many Allied officers. This 


Henceforward for some months the 
action, or inaction of the Salonika 
armies was influenced largely by the 
political situation in Greece. Since the 
Venezelist coup of August 30, 1916, 
King Constantine had made a threaten- 
ing concentration of troops in Thes- 
saly on Sarrail’s left rear. Anxiety 
for his flank and rear limited the pla) 
of such reserves as the command-i- 
chief possessed for the fall offensive of 
1916. Finally an Allied ultimatum was 
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d on December 14, demanding 
thdrawal of the Greek forces 
(hessaly. Although this cleared 
tuation to some extent, the con- 
icy of rapid action against Greece 
ways to be provided for. 

(he Allied strength at the beginning 


one of the three divisions between Kay- 
makchalan and the Tcherna. Further- 
more, they asked to be taken out of 
the line. With this the offensive 
scheme practically collapsed. They 
were induced to aid on the 15th; but 
after some loss they demanded that 
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1917 was, according to Luigi Villari 
n the ‘*Maeedonian 


> 


Campaign,’ 
roughly as follows: 
Ration Rifles 
French ’ 210,000 50,000 
British .... 180,000 50,000 
Italian . 55,000 18,000 
Serbians . 152,000 80,000 
Operations decided upon for the 
spring of 1917 were as follows: The 
British were to attack the strong posi- 
tion on the Dub; the French, Russians 
and Italians in and west of the Tch- 
erna bend were to move; and the 
Serbs were to deliver the principal 
blow between the Tcherna River and 
the Duditsa Mountains. But the 
Serbs, still angered by the breakdown 
of the joint action in the Monastir bat- 
tle, and also suffering from internal 
dissensions, refused to move until the 
Allied general offensive had opened in 
France. The Russians were shaken 
by the revolution in their own coun- 
try. Zero day was several times post- 
poned, owing to severe weather condi- 
tions and to the slowness of prelimi- 
nary preparations west of Monastir. 
Uneoordinated attacks were delivered 
in Mareh and April with varying local 
success. It was not until May 9 that 
the infantry went forward on all 
fronts. But then a serious situation 
arose. The Serbians who were to have 
been the shock element of the attack, 
and to have begun their attack on the 
Ith, as did the others, came to a stand- 
still on the 11th, after engaging only 


the offensive be abandoned altogether. 
Sarrail obtained permission from Paris 
to suspend operations, and issued or- 
ders on May 23 accordingly. 
Discussion.— The operations had 
pinned the Bulgarian armies to their 
ground. But Sarrail had hoped for 
greater success and more positive re- 
sults. The offensive was a failure for 
which the lack of unity and cohesion 
was chiefly responsible. In this the 
Serbian breakdown played a major 
part. The Serbian Army had been 
passing through an internal erisis. In 
addition to that, their experience of 
lack of support at Monastir had 
aroused in them the suspicion that the 
Allies would not freely engage their 
own troops in battle. There was evi- 


dence, too, of war weariness, expressed 
in the phrase, ‘‘ What is the use of de- 
livering Serbia if no Serbs are left to 
inhabit it?’’ The effects of reverses on 
other fronts, and of the Russian revo- 
lution were also felt. 


THE SUMMER OF 1917 

In the midst of these exasperating 
conditions, the Greek question at last 
came to a head. On June 10 Sarrail 
was authorized to invade Thessaly. 
The dethronement of Constantine and 
the succession of King Alexander hav- 
ing been accomplished with no fighting 
except a skirmish at Larissa, most of 
the troops were withdrawn in July. 

But other events than the settlement 
of the Greek problem were having 
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their influence on the operations 
against the Bulgarians. The British 
War Office began withdrawing troops 
for the forthcoming Syrian campaign. 
The Italian Government began simi- 
larly to press for a withdrawal of a 
division for service in Albania; and 
the French Government had adopted 
a definite policy of economizing the re- 
duced man-power of France by avoid- 
ing battle. The Italians had antagon- 
ized Greek opinion; the relations be 
tween Greeks and Serbs were little bet- 
ter; and those of the French and Ital- 
ians were none too good. Nevertheless 
Sarrail attempted to maintain a cer- 
tain military activity. But under the 
circumstances nothing of importance 
was aecomplished. 
SARRAIL AND GUILLAUMAT 

On December 10, 1917, Sarrail was 
relieved from command on the renewed 
demand of the British and Italian Gov- 
ernments, and of General Foch, then 
Chief of Staff of the French Army. 
This put an end to a situation which 
had become impossible. So far as the 
French Government was concerned, the 
immediate cause of his dismissal was 
not military, but political, he being 
associated with the parties of the Left 
which had become pacifist in character. 
So far as the Allies were concerned, 
it was due to his personality and his 
policy of promoting the interest of 
France at the expense of that of other 
nationalities. 

Sarrail was sanguine under most con- 
fused and difficult conditions, and reso- 
lute in carrying the occupation to a 
common-sense issue. He defended his 
army against all criticisms, fair ana 
unfair. On the other hand, he ieft the 
Allied army in a state of badly shaken 
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morale. It was essential that if th, 
forees were to be pulled together tha; 
a new man should be put in pow 
General Guillaumat, the new com. 
mander-in-chief, set himself to this 
task under favorable conditions. \, 
important military operations were jy 
The Greek danger had 
The atmosphere of exaspera 


prospect. 
passed. 
tion had largely been cleared by his 
appointment. Reverses elsewhere oc 
eupied the attention of the home goy 
ernments so that he suffered less from 
interference from those sources than 
did his predecessor. His military posi 
tion, too, became stronger. True, som 
of his troops were withdrawn, but their 
numbers were more than replaced bj 
new additions. 

No event of importance happened in 
the spring or early summer of 1918 
In July Guillaumat, after practical; 
completing the work of reorganization 
was recalled to Paris, where an ener- 
getic governor was needed in case of a 
German break-through. 
ceeded by General Franchet d’Esperey 


He was suc 


THE COLLAPSE OF BULGARIA 
(See Maps ‘‘F’’ and ‘‘G.’’) 
Throughout the early part of 1915 
there had been considerable read just- 
ment of the Allied troops. British and 
French units had been withdrawn for 
the western front, but the Italian 
forces in Albania had been strength- 
ened, and the new Greek Army so 
greatly increased as to represent the 
largest Allied contingent. On May 
30, 1918, the troops raised by Venizelos 
attacked the Bulgars west of the Var- 

dar and took 2,000 prisoners. 
In the meantime the morale of the 
Bulgarian forces was not improving; 
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ny was on short rations and ill 

d with boots and clothing. 

January 1, 1918, Germany had 

to pay the monthly subsidy, 

from March 1 had refused to be 

nsible for munitions. Bulgaria 

was quarrelling bitterly with Turkey 

[hracian questions. And, above 

all, her king, a shrewd observer, dis- 

eerned the weakness of Germany’s 

whole position, and was casting about 
for some cover should the skies fall. 

During the summer the position of 
the Allied front was eased and 
strengthened. During July the Ital- 
ians took the important road junction 
of Beral, together with over 1,000 pris- 
oners. After other fighting of minor 
importance in July and August, the 
Balkan front became quiet at the end 
of the summer, and it was generally 
believed that the war would end with 
the opposing forces much im their then 
positions which were as follows: 

The enemy front was held from east 
to west by the Bulgarian IV Army 
from the river Mesta to Lake Tahinos; 
the Bulgarian II Army from Tahinos 
to Doiran; the Bulgarian I Army from 
Doiran to the bend of the Tcherna; 
the German XI Army (Bulgarian in 
constitution, but under a German gen- 
eral and general staff) from the Tch- 
erna bend to the Skumbi valley; and 
an Austrian detachment in Albania. 

Facing it from east to west lay the 
sritish and Greeks east of the Vardar; 
the French and Serbs (the later in- 
cluding Southern Slav regiments) be- 
tween the Vardar and Monastir; an 
Italian detachment west of Monastir; a 
further French contingent, and then 
Italians to the Adriatic. 

The enemy forces were some 15 or 
16 divisions in line, with a reserve to- 


talling 265 Bulgarian and 3 German 
infantry battalions, besides 14 pioneer 
battalions and 48 cavalry squadrons. 


Except for one division and some coast 
defense units, the whole of Bulgaria’s 
mobilizable force was present. The ra- 
tion strength can hardly have exceeded 
430,000; while the combatant strength 
may be roughly taken as 310,000 Bul- 
garians and Germans. 

Of the Allied forces, Greece supplied 
nine divisions, France eight, Serbia 
five, Britain four, and Italy, apart 
from her Albanian army, had one and 
a half divisions at Monastir. The total 
ration strength was 550,000, with a 
eembat strength of perhaps 350,000 
men. (Colonel Scriven, U. S. military 
attaché, placed the ration strength at 
720,000. ) 

There was no great numerical dis- 
parity between the opposing forces. 
The Entente were better equipped 
with material for attack, especially 
with heavy artillery; while the Bul- 
garians had all the advantages of nat 
ural and artificial strength of position 
Success or failure might then be ex 
pected to depend upon the morale fae 
tor. 

The gravest weakness of the Bulgars 
lay not in inferiority of numbers and 
equipment, but in broken morale and 
division of command. On the front 
itself, according to German accounts, 
conditions were ‘‘indescribably piti- 
ful.’’ Food for the greater part of the 
troops was dependent upon ox trans- 
port from a base sixty miles distant, 
and upon what they themselves had 
grown behind the lines, this last fact 
making it almost impossible to induce 
a unit to quit its section for a concen- 
tration. As to command, the II and 
IV Bulgarian Armies were under the 
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Bulgarian commander-in-chief, while 
the I Bulgarian and XI German 
Armies were under the German Gen- 
eral von Scholtz. 

Germany was aware of the weakness 
of the front, but took no steps to rem- 
edy it. Either she could not, or pos- 
sibly she was not averse to Bulgaria 
suffering a local defeat which might 
make her an ally easier to manage. 
Furthermore, she doubted the loyalty 
of the Greek Army to the Allied cause. 

The Allied High Command 
eluded that as soon as Germany was 
gravely jeopardized in the west, there 
must come a weakening in the 
giance of her allies in the east. 
orous attack would, at its worst, com- 
plicate Germany’s military problem; 
while at its best it might put Bulgaria 
out of action. 
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The later was, however, 

hoped formidable 

seemed her mountain defenses. 
Franchet 
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d’Esperey resolved 
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make his attack (see Map ‘‘G’’) no 
from Monastir, but from the east jy 
the space between the Tcherna and tly 
Vardar. His plan was to take the en. 
emy by surprise upon a narrow front 
and in event of success to extend his 
area of assault on both flanks and to 
push for the Tcherna. With this ; 
view he caused the British 27th Divi 
sion to make a feint attack in the Var. 
dar valley on September 1. On Sep 
tember 14 the Allies bombarded heay. 
ily the section northeast of Kaymak 
chalan. Early the following morning 
the Serbs, with the French on their 
left, attacked on a seven-mile front 
between Mount Sokol and Vetrenik 
They were immediately successful. On 
the 16th the front of attack was en 
larged on both sides to some sixteen 
miles. That day the Allies went for 
ward five miles and took 3,000 pris- 
oners and 24 guns. The right of th 
XI German Army, which might hav 
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Map G. 
The Allied Advance into Serbia—1918. 
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the situation by a counter-attack, 

ned mysteriously inactive, and 

ntly paid the price of its impas- 

On the 17th the Allies were 

miles from their starting point and 

| stretched their front to a width 

25 miles. On the 18th the Serbs 

reached and erossed the Tcherna, while 

their right was approaching the Var- 

dar itself. Meanwhile the British and 

Greeks pinned the enemy down west 

and east of Lake Doiran and on the 
Struma. 

On the 19th of September the Serbs 
were across the Vardar and far north 
of the Tcherna. The enemy was re- 
treating in complete disorder, burning 
villages as he went. On September 22 
the Bulgarian II Army was compelled 
to fall back, closely pursued by the 
British and Greeks. By the night of 
the 23d the Serbs were in Gradsko, and 
on the next day French cavalry entered 
Prilep and found large quantities of 
abandoned stores. 

The Bulgarian position was now be- 
yond hope. Their front was cut in two 
and the halves driven in divergent re- 
treat. The Austrians in Albania had 
their flank in the air. The fighting 
spirit of the enemy was broken. This 
situation was brought about partly by 
his own weakened morale, and partly 
by the superior prowess of his oppo- 
nents. 

The conduct of all sections of the 
Allied command had been exemplary; 
but special mention should be made of 
the Greeks and the Serbs. The former 
had shown fighting qualities scarcely 
revealed in their race since the age of 
Hellas; while the later, with indomit- 
able courage, advanced with the pa- 
tient and unrelenting fury of men who 


have to avenge a martyred people and 
a ruined land. 

For Bulgaria the end had come. She 
accepted Allied terms, which included : 

(a) The demobilization of Bulgarian 
armies and the surrender of their arms 
and equipment. 

(0) Evacuation of all Greek and 
Serbian territory. 

(c) Placing at the disposal of the 
Allies all her means of transportation, 
including railways and ships on the 
Danube. 

(d) That she should cease to be a 
belligerent except by Allied consent. 

(e) That her territory should be 
available for Allied operations with 
strategic points occupied by British, 
French or Italian troops. 

Meantime the Allied armies swept 
on. Their advance to the Danube me* 
with no resistance except from broken 
Austro-German fragments littered 
throughout Serbia. On October 12 the 
Serbians entered their ancient capital, 
Nish, and by the end of the month were 
in Belgrade. The Balkan States south 
of the Danube and the Save were vir- 
tually cleared of the enemy. The Bal 
kan campaigns were at an end. 


COMMENTS 

In 1915 the general situation was as 
follows: 

The Central Powers were confronted 
by their enemies on the western front 
in France, on the eastern front in Rus- 
sia, and on the southern front in Italy 
and Serbia. These fronts were of rela- 
tive importance in the order named. 
From the standpoint of the Central 
Powers, each one of these fronts was 
vital. The situation might be likened 
te a house of which the front door was 
France, the back door was Russia, and 
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the side windows were Italy and Ser- 
bia. He who spends all his time in 
barring the front door while his win- 
dows are wide open courts disaster. 
While it was realized that the main ef- 
forts must be made in the west, it was 
clearly evident that a serious invasion 
from the south would create an impos- 
sible situation and might finally result 
in shaking the German armies in 
France to their very foundations. So 
it was that Germany and Austria were 
forced by necessity to disperse their 
strength. 

From the Allied 
fronts were of the same relative im- 
portance as given above. But there 
was this difference: The western front 
was the only vital one. The eastern 
front, due to the great power of Rus- 
sia behind it, was of great importance, 
but, as was subsequently shown, was 
not essential to the winning of the 
war. 


standpoint the 


The Italian operations were use- 
ful in forcing a dispersion of Austrian 
troops which might have won success 
if concentrated elsewhere. The Ser- 
bian window offered an opportunity for 
a detached enterprise where success 
would have a far-reaching effect, but 
failure would leave the Allies no worse 
off than they were before. In other 
words, the results of the Balkan opera- 
tions would be of far greater impor- 
tance to the Central Powers than to 
the Allies. To the former they were 
vital ; to the later they were a side issue 
pregnant with possibilities. 

In the Balkans and the adjacent 
Near East, each group of the opposing 
belligerents was cut off from its allies. 
England tried desperately, but without 
success, to cut through the barrier in- 
terposed by Turkey to reach her ally, 
Russia. Austria and Germany, by 


Officers’ 


Department 


peaceful conquest of Bulgaria and }y 
foree of arms in Serbia, opened ; 
sage from Hungary to Turkey 
advantages of this fully justified 
use of the troops engaged. On th 
Allies’ side the establishment of a bas; 
at Salonika was a sound move. At tha: 
time Anglo-French troops were not 
available to push a Balkan conquest 
to a_ successful 
quently 


conclusion. Cons 
ingland was forced into he 
age-old policy of furnishing a smal] 
number of her own troops as a nucleus 
warlike allies 
In this policy England 
was joined by France. And the group 
so gathered grew by 1918 to some 700, 
000 men. The question then arises as 
to whether the later force could not 
have been better utilized in France 
where the main effort was being mad 
a concentration of forces rather than 


about which her less 


might rally. 


a dispersion on a detached enterpris’ 
The answer is that the Macedonian 
army could not have been raised for 
service in France. Or if physical 
transportation had been possible the 
attending circumstances of their em- 
ployment would have been such as to 
reduce the value of their service. It 
was hard enough to get the various ele- 
ments to fight on or im the vicinity of 
their home territory. Their efficiency 
in a foreign country would have been 
a matter of question. Their employ- 
ment in the Balkans was logical. The 
Allies thus took advantage of a force 
that could not have been utilized else- 
where. As the game was played sub- 
sequent to the overthrow of Serbia, 
there was much to gain and little io 
lose. From the standpoint of the high 
command it was a good betting propo 
sition in which events as a le 
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out as might reasonably have 
<pected. 

ions vary as to the relation be- 

the results accomplished in 

and in the Balkans. 
tuation as a whole it seems that 


Viewing 


ndous pressure was being ex- 
ted in the autumn of 1918 on each 
Italy and 


In the course of time the 


of the fronts, in France, 

Macedonia. 

Allies would have broken through on 
mal] éach one independent of the other. 
‘leus But it is obvious that signal success in 
llies any one of the sections would have had 
land a tremendous effect on the other two. 
‘oun At the end of October, 1918, the Teu- 
00. tons in Franee were being gradually 
5 as pushed back, but were still capable of 
But the total col- 
lapse of the southern front made the 
further prosecution of the war hope- 


great resistance. 


less; and the end came in November. 
While the front door, strained to the 
breaking point, was creaking in every 
fibre, the Allies climbed through the 
side windows and the enemy threw up 
his hands. 

Locally, the Salonika expedition suf- 
fered at various times from division 
of command, hampering instructions 
from authorities far from the scene of 
action, weakness in numbers, and lack 
of homogeneity. Some of these handi- 
caps were unavoidable ; for others there 
was no valid excuse. It is true that 
the operations had to be controlled to 
some extent by a higher command so 
as to coordinate with efforts on other 
fronts. But it is difficult to pardon 
such interference from the home gov- 
ernment as prevented the British on 
one oceasion from supporting the 
French flank a short distance away. 
And when unity of command was 
agreed upon, the selection of Sarrail as 
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commander-in-chief unfortunate 
Coming from the shadow of failure in 
France, that general was hardly cal- 


was 


culated to inspire confidence in the 
Further- 
more he was a politician rather than a 


forces of other nationalities. 


soldier, and surrounded himself with 
a staff many of whom were chosen by 
reason of politics and religion rather 
than on account of military efficiency. 
The weakness in numbers could not for 
the time being be remedied. Dissimi- 
lar elements were welded together as 
an efficient whole in the final stages of 
the operations. 

At the beginning of the conflict the 
Austrians, Germans and Bulgarians 
enjoyed such superiority in numbers 
that they overran the Balkans at will. 
Their strategy was well planned and 
promptly executed. There 
much making 
After driving the Serbians into the sea 
and the French and English back to 
Salonika, there can be no adverse criti- 


was not 


chance for mistakes. 


cism of the Austrians and the Germans 
for withdrawing their troops and leav- 
ing the Bulgars in charge of the situa- 
tion. The Bulgarians would not have 


been reliable in another theatre of 
operations, and might as well have been 
left on the job in Macedonia. The 
Allies were not strong enough to cause 
When the forces at Salonika 
grew to such proportions as to cause 


both 


Austrians were so involved 


anxiety. 


serious concern, Germans and 
elsewhere 
that they were unable to give assist- 
1918 the division in 
mand is to be severely 
Such an error was not usual with the 
Germans. 


ance. In com 


condemned. 


It is a cause of surprise. 
Possibly there were underlying rea- 
sons which do not now appear on the 


surface. In the last stages, the low 
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morale of the Bulgarian Army was well 
known. Ludendorff complains bitterly 
that the Bulgarian Government took 
no steps to improve it. 


Other officers who prepared studies 
on this subject: Col. C. H. Conrad, 
Cavalry; Col. Edgar A. Fry, Infantry ; 
Maj. Alan C. Aleshire, Cavalry. 
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\r THE CrossroADs; JAPAN, Ko- 
_ Curva, Pumipprne ISLANDs, by 
\lexander Powell. New York: 
Century Co., 1922. Cloth, 8vo., 
illustrated. Price $3.00. 


is too early by many years to as- 
sess at their true value the achieve- 

ts and failures of the Washington 
Conference for the Limitation of Arm- 
We are standing too near the 
to estimate with accuracy its 
merits and its faults. * * * 

When the Conference was called by 
President Harding, Japan was re- 
garded as a potential enemy by a ma- 
jority of Americans. I, for one, am 
onvineed that, had the mutual suspi- 
cions and misunderstandings of the two 
been permitted to continue 
the situation would have 
ended in war. 


) pages, 


iments. 


picture 


peoples 
* * * 


As a result of the Conference, Prince 
Tokugawa, President of the Japanese 
House of Peers, said: 

The United States has learned that 
Japan entertains no aggressive de- 
signs in the Pacific and Japan has 
learned that she has nothing to expect 
from this side of the Pacific 
friendly cooperation. 


except 


In the opinion of the author, if such 
a perilous situation as preceded the 
Conference is not again to arise, the 
people of each country must make an 
earnest endeavor to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the temperament, tra- 
ditions, ambitions, limitations, and 
problems of the other, and to make 
corresponding allowances for them. 

While not pretending to advance 
new information or offer definite solu- 
tions for the numerous problems of the 
Far East, Mr. Powell does endeavor to 
piece together the various details and 
features of the question, so that one 


may view the interrelation of the whole 
connectedly. He sets forth the political 
and economic status of Japan, Korea, 
China and the Philippines. The chap- 
ters on China are particularly instruc 
tive, showing how this greatest of na 
tions, population alone considered, is 
torn and divided by the needs—and 
principally desires—of other nations 
until very little vestige of sovereignty 
remains, what with extra-territorial 
courts, post offices, police, customs col 
lections, and the hundred other forced 
surrenders of the attributes of free 
government. 

One lays the book aside with a feel- 
ing that some of the cloud of mystery 
that surrounded the 
complicated problems of the Far East 
has been lifted sufficiently to permit of 


forming some intelligent judgment. 


has heretofore 


Japan’s Korean problem as well as 
our own responsibility in and to the 
Philippines are discussed in the same 
fair minded way as is China’s difficul 
The book 


reading. 


ties. is worth having and 


Camp Sire Guipe AND AIRPLANE LAND- 
nas. Compiled for National Aero- 
nauties Association of the United 
States. Vaterloo, Iowa: United 
States Touring Information Bureau, 
Inc., 1923. Cloth, 734 x 414 inches, 
115 pages, with map in pocket. Price 
$1.00. 

The initial compilation for popular 
circulation of a guide to airplane land 
ing fields throughout the United States 
The book, which 
also includes a most complete directory 


is just off the press. 
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of camp sites for automobilists, was es 
pecially published for the National 
Aeronautic Association for distribution 
from Washington headquarters to its 
members, and the U. S. Army Air 
Service lent its cooperation in making 
the list of landing fields as complete as 
possible. In cloth cover and of con- 
venient pocket size, the new guide con- 
the text a 
large map of the United States show- 
ing the location of landing fields in all 
states, and on the reverse side all the 


tains beside informative 


established auto camp sites. 

In securing the compilation of offi- 
cial and correct information relative to 
convenience for aircraft throughout the 
country, the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation sought to perform a public 
service while at the same time aiding 
its membership, which through an in- 
tensive campaign in May is expected 
to show an enrollment of 100,000 for 
this year. The association is appeal- 
ing to forward-looking men and women 
to join this patriotic peace-time move- 
ment whose goal is ‘* America first in 
’ so that there will be assur- 
ance of a forward march to real accom- 
plishment in commercial aeronautics as 


the air,’ 


a guaranty of prosperity in peace and 
of security in national emergency. The 
campaign is organized in every state 
and has been indorsed by many gov- 
ernors, chambers of and 
representative men and women from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
® 
REMINISCENCES OF A StTocK OPERA- 
ror, by Edwin Lefevre. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price 
$2.50. 
Stock speculation is like falling in 
love, getting stage struck, the hen 
fever, the golf fever, or any other form 


commerce, 
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of temporary insanity. It hits eve, 


body sooner or later. It runs its cour 
reaches its climax, fades out and | 
comes something to think about ii 
to come. 

That’s why Mr. Lefevre’s books a) 
articles on the stock market appea 
such a wide and varied public. And 
never has he written more effective); 
than in this semi-biography of a Wal 
Street plunger who started as a quota 
tion boy at fifteen, became the terro 
of the bucket-shops and ultimately t} 
biggest speculator of the Street and th: 
most successful. 

The fact that the book is dedicat 
to Jesse L. Livermore confirms the in 
pression of every reader that it is som 
thing more than mere fiction. Inc 
dentally, it contains a great deal « 
practical information, many warnings 
against what not to do and a philos 
phy as wise as it is sophisticated. 

Especially interesting are the anec 
dotes of the great plungers of yesterday 
—their triumphs and failures, their 
methods and characters. There are in 
teresting sidelights on many wel 
known individuals in the world of bus 
ness and industry—some of them think 
The 


there are stirring accounts of the big 


veiled, others named outright. 


days which have occurred in the Street 
during the last decade—those days s 
dark for the many and so rosy for th 
few—the which 
lambs from the wolves and foxes, and 


days separate th 
also from their money. 

On the whole, there’s more real meat, 
more common sense and good advice in 
this book, written primarily to ente! 
tain, than in many a thick, dull and 
pretentious volume designed to tell 
avaricious beginner all that he needs t 











Book 
open the door to easy wealth. 
is none too encouraging to the 

te to learn that the average life 

Street of such as he is only from 

, eighteen weeks, that even the 

enced and hardened speculators 

sut in three years and that onl) 

n thousands is able to learn the 

t and stick with varying fortunes. 

wh a one is the hero of this book, but 

is yet a comparatively young man. 

Mota There is still time for him to sink into 

—— poverty and obscurity as so many have 

done before him. 

But for the most part the book is 

constructive in every sense. There are 

dozens of paragraphs which are not 

only quotable, but worthy of thought, 
study and belief. Here is only one: 

| have said many times and cannot 

say it too often that the experience of 
years as a stock operator has convinced 
me that no man can consistently and 
continuously beat the stock market, 
though he may make money in indi- 
vidual stocks on certain occasions. No 
matter how experienced a trader is the 
possibility of his making losing plays 
is always present, because speculation 
cannot be made 100 per cent safe. Wall 
Street professionals know that acting 
on ‘‘inside’’ tips will break a man more 
quickly than famine, pestilence, crop 
failures, political readjustments or 
what might be called normal accidents. 
There is no asphalt boulevard to suc- 
cess In Wall Street or anywhere else. 
Why additionally block traffic? 
® 

IsLAND GoLp, by Valentine Williams. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Price $2.00. 

A hammocky, summer-veranda, iced 

drink and warm afternoon sort of tale. 

There is a ‘‘eipher’’ and a desert is- 

land and virtually everything neces- 
sary to make the tale march at high 
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speed. The secret service man is right 
on the job. He is on board the yacht 


owned by the 


Lancashire millionaire 
This secret service person, Desmond 
Okewood, holds the key to the buried 
treasure so greatly desired by the hide 
ously Man 


Foot. 


There is plenty of adventure in it to 


deformed with the Club 


hold the reader tense through a sum 
The final 
come with a rush and a 


mer afternoon. chapters 


The 


ending has a certain uniqueness about 


swing 


it. There are, in fact, three or four 
endings and every one of them is as 


good as the other. 


LONELY Furrow,’ by Maud Diver 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price $2.00. 
Himalaya! 

with. At 


fancy responds with an extravagant 


It is a word to conjure 
sight or mention of it the 
range of color; mauve peaks and blue 
valleys, coral dawns and violet dusks; 
all drowned in an immense, cold still 
ness. Place in this atmosphere char- 
acters well-woven and moved by emo- 
back 


picture is 


tions as their 


tremendous as 
ground, and a fine, lofty 
inevitable. 

That 


in ‘‘Lonely Furrow,”’ 


is what Maud Diver has done 
and done it so 
well, with such artistry and rich, vivid 
pigments, that the story lingers in the 
mind, as hauntingly sweet as the mem- 
ory of unanswered love. 

‘*Darkness and a solitary horseman’”’ 
* * * Her opening line is a key 
to the book. 


horseman, Col. Ian Challoner, from the 


One follows that solitary 


Himalayan heights, near Ladak, down 
into India, to Peshawar and Kashmir 
and into the lonely furrow of his life 


' Reviewed by Harry Hervey in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
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For Edyth, his wife, found no beauty always. And then into the lon 

in restless, throbbing India, and spent row came Vanessa Vane. 

most of her time at home; Beryl, his Her advent was accompanied 
daughter, was wrapped up in new greatest of all adventures, up in (| 
frocks and all such gauzy, gossamer loner’s land of orange sunsets a 
things, and John, his son, was absorbed flanked mountains; an adventur 
at Oxford. Only Eve, the youngest alted by clean love. Kaye, Eve, ( 
child, demonstrated more than perfune- the faithful Faizullah and many 


ry 
§ 


tory affection for him; and Kaye, who characters, all finely drawn and 

was Quita’s son. Deep in Challoner move about them, but they stand 
was a love of that savage frontier of on the heights; and the beauty of Ma 
which he, with a comparatively few Diver’s writing lifts them even | 
others, was a guard; and its scorched until, like the summits of their bi 
plains, its windy passes that climbed Himalayas, they touch the star: 

to the buttressed range overlooking It is a splendid tale, this ‘‘ Lon 
Tibet were challenges to him. To fol- Furrow,’’ a tale fine as steel and forg 
low those roads! To be free! But there strong in the furnace of passionat 
was Edyth, who hated India; Beryl, fires; and to try to capture its spirit 


John * * * It seemed that he was_ in a cold review is like attempting t 


destined to remain a solitary horseman pour an emotion into a test-tub 
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List of Nomtnations. | The Anited States Infantry 
For President: Association 
BALLOT 


GENERAL C. S. FARNSWORTH 
For officers and members of the 


For Vice President: Executive Councim for the term of 
two years, beginning January 1, 1924 
OLONEL G. S. SIMONDS 
Pre side nt 3 


OLONEL G. F. BALTZELL 


CoLONEL G. H. Estes 


Vice-President 5 


Vembers of Executive Council: 
COLONEL G. F. BALTZELL 
Mason A. F. DANNEMILLER ‘ouncl ; 

CovoneL J. L. DeWrirr 

CoLONEL G. H. Estes 

CoLONEL 8S. H. Forp 

Lr. Cou. L. D. GASSER 

Masor L. T. GEROW 

CoLONEL L. HALSTEAD 

CoLoneL J. H. HueHes 

Lr. Cou. G. C. MARSHALL 

CoLONEL W. K. NAYLOR 

Signed 

Lr. Cou. W. C. SHort 


Lr. Cou. A. L. SINGLETON Rank 


~ ‘ 4 7 y a 
Lee. Cota We. HE. Watamont This ballot should be filled in with the 
names of officers voted for, and detached 
COLONEL E. J. WiILLIAMs ' and mailed to the Secretary, so as to ar 
rive before midnight November 30, 1923 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod. 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President : 


Mason Generar Cuas. S. Farnswortn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Inranrer 
Journat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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